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In Our Opinion 











“Each for All and All for Each” 


years 


hail ago this month a 
Canadian citizen started a move- 
ment which has since had far-reach- 
ing effects upon the economic life of 
both Canada and the 
States. When Alphonse Des- 
jardins first seized upon the idea that 
ordinary people could take care of 
their own savings and credit needs 
cooperatively he could hardly have 


realized the way in which this simple 


millions in 
L nited 


idea was to spread within the short 
half a 


started a 


space of century. Because 


Desjardins small credit 
town of Levis. 
in December. 1900. hundreds 


of thousands of working people have 


union in his home 


Quebec . 


been able to free themselves from the 
shackles of debt. get 
they needed it. for their 
children’s education, and face old age 
with peace of mind. 

Last August 


medical care 


when pay 


from all 
provinces in Canada, from the United 


States. 


delegates 


widely 
separated countries as Belgium and 
Haiti. gathered at Lévis to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first credit union on this 
continent. It 


and even from such 


was an impressive 
tribute to the memory of a great social 
pioneer, but it was more than a 
Out of that 
gathering came a proposal which may 
play as big a part in the shaping of 
the next fifty years as the founding 


memorial celebration. 


of that first tiny credit union has upon 
the last fifty. 
\t the last meeting of the three-day 


gathering a resolution was _ passed 
unanimously by all the people present. 
It requested the Canadian govern- 
ment, either with or without the aid 
of credit unionists. to establish and 
equip discussion centers at strategic 
points in Canada. As explained by 
Dr. Coady who presented the resolu- 
the that at 
appropriately the 


erect 


tion. suggestion is 
cities 
should 

properly equipped auditoria to which 
the Canadian people could come to 


distributed 


Canadian government 


hold public meetings of all sorts. 
These auditoria would be erected in 
with the CBC 
would be 


connection staations: 


they equipped with ear- 
would ofhicial 
both French and 
English. Dr. Coady commented, “One 
has to the effect of 
immediate translations of speeches 
in the Lnited Nations at Lake Success 
to understand what this might do 
for Canada. 


phones and have 


translators for 


experience 


A hot topic is under 
discussion. \ Frenchman or a 
and takes up the 
discussion in his own language. A 


Russian gets up 


listener. ignorant of these languages 
can dial the language that he under- 
stands, and presto! the foreigner 
is no longer a foreigner: 


racial and 
linguistic bias disappears, and one is 
conscious of the brotherhood of 
man.” 

these centers it 


From would be 


possible to broadcast to the people 
back home discussions of people’s 


forums on all topics. At a later date 








discussions could be 


mitted by 


these trans- 
that the 


Canadian people could not only hear 


television so 


but also see their representatives. 
The reason why this suggestion 
is that dis- 


forums, debates. and con- 


merits serious attention 
cussions, 
which 
opinions are formed in a free society. 


ferences are the means by 
From these forums the people would 
and 
stimulated to further study. It would 
provide a simple yet scientific tech- 


be inspired by new ideas 


nique of adult education in a modern 
Dr. Coady 
said, “This nation equips our harbors 


democratic society. As 


with very expensive piers to transport 
the seas of 
the world; it builds great railway 
stations 


people and cargoes over 


at a cost of multi-millions 
and connects them by long and ex- 
pensive railways to transport human 
bodies and material goods. Does it 
not seem reasonable to think that the 
time has come when we should give 
thought to creating great centers and 
intervening links that will transport 
human minds and their producers all 
over this vast country?” 

This forward - looking proposal 
from the Lévis gathering indicates the 
direction in which thoughtful leaders 
hope the cooperatives will move. We 
can see financia! 
statements that the cooperative move- 


from current 
ment is today a mighty force in the 
economic world; we have had ample 
evidence of its value in raising the 
living standards of fishermen and 
miners, of lumbermen and farmers. 


However, there is a very real danger 


that threatens a movement of this 
kind when it becomes successful. The 
danger is that economic success will 


cause its members to lose sight of the 


implications of a movement whose 
motto is: “Each for all and all for 
each”. 

Addressing the Cooperative Union 
of Canada last December. Dr. Corbet 
put it this way: “The cooperative 
movement must not forget that man 
live by 
would not be an 
other 


bread alone. It 
better any 
institution if its 


leaders and the rank-and-file of its 


does not 
than 
commercial 


membership is content with dividends 
fact that the 
function of a cooperative movement 


and overlooks the 
is not simply to teach people to be 
masters of their own economic destiny 
but to teach them to be masters of 
themselves.” Dr. Corbett then went 
on to quote Dr. Coady’s picture of 
the way in which the cooperative 
movement should develop: “What we 
have seen thus far is only the be- 
ginning. We have no desire to create 
a nation of shopkeepers, whose only 
thoughts run to groceries and to 
dividends. 
look into the sun, and into the 
depths of the sea. We want them to 
explore the hearts of flowers and the 
We want 
them to be men, whole men, eager 


We want our people to 


hearts of their fellow men. 


to explore all the avenues of life and 
perfection in all their 
Life for them shall not be 
in terms of merchandising but in 
terms of all that is good and beautiful. 


to attain 
faculties. 


be it economic, political, social, cul- 
tural, or spiritual. They are the 
heirs of all the ages and of all the 
riches yet concealed. All the findings 
of science and philosophy are theirs. 
All the creations of art and literature 
are for them. If they are wise they 
will create the instruments to obtain 
them.” 








THE ST. FRANCIS XAVIER CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 
By Dr. M. M. Coady 


Those who established the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University and those who are now connected with it were and are convinced 
that a vigorous program of adult education for the people involves first of 
all the study of projects directly connected with their social and economic 
interests. They regard the establishment of cooperative stores, wholesales, 
and manofacturing plants as essential to the progress of our people. Credit 
unions, marketing, health organizations, insurance, housing, trade unions, 
they regard as important and necessary too, but they are not as basic as 
the ownership and control in the field of merchandising. 

This is not our conclusion alone. It is the conclusion of the enemies 
of the people. If we ask ourselves the question, “Against what institution 
do our enemies react most violently?” the answer comes from our own 
experience. Cooperative merchandising and manufacturing institutions. 
The Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University stands alone 
among the institutions of higher learning in its determination to put across 
the type of education which will put these organizations in the hands of 
the people. They are their greatest weapons. The St. F. X. Extension 
Department has had to face a good deal of odiom in espousing this pro- 
gram of adult education. It has always had to guard against pressure from 
those who would water it down. God forbid that it should ever be watered 
down. In steadfastly pursuing this program, we cannot fail to win the 
respect of our labor people, our primary producers, our farmers of all 
faiths and racial origins, as well as the gratitude of harassed leaders of 
the people all over the world. 

We know the type of institution that will help the situation of our 
people, and we know the instruments that are necessary to obtain them: 
education and group action. The people must take advantage of both, 
and they must have the unanimous support of clergymen, educators, dis- 
interested free people everywhere, if they are to be free from the social 
and economic forces that retard their progress.-The Maritime Cooperator. 











THE NEW U.S. ORGANIZATION 
In the United States there has been 
no single organization which headed 
up the adult-education movement 
throughout the whole country. In- 
stead. the functions which in Canada 
fall to the CAAE have been divided 
various 


among organizations, of 


which the two most important are 
Adult 
Education and the Department of 
Adult National 


Education Association. About a year 


the American Association for 
Education of the 


ago a joint committee of these two 
organizations was appointed to lay 
plans for a single national associa- 
tion to represent and serve the adult- 
field. The 


education aim is not 


merely to merge the AAAE and the 
Department of Adult Education, but 
to develop a new type of organization 
that would build on the base of exist- 
ing services while moving toward 
the creation of new and more 
inclusive services. 

As a first toward the new 
national organization, the magazines 
of the two bodies. the Adult Educa- 
tion Bulletin and the Adult Education 
Journal, have 


October the 


step 


been 
first 


combined. In 


issue of the new 


journal, Adult Education, appeared 
as the official organ of both the AAAE 
and the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion. Meanwhile discussions are con- 


tinuing toward the goal of organiza- 











tion of the new association. It is 
expected that the first stage of the 
orgaaizing process will culminate in 
a national conference in May, 1951. 
when the new association will be set 
up, probably under the title of the 
National Adult Edu- 
cators. 

As Leland P. Bradford = and 


Herbert C. Hunsaker explain it in an 


Association of 


editorial article: “It is proposed that 
a membership organization be de- 
veloped which will operate from a 
multitude than 


an organization with a staff 


address rather one 
address: 
either paid by or donated to the new 
organization and located in strategic 
the 


an organization with a stafl 


service centers throughout 
country: 
that is in reality a team of specialists. 
each member highly competent in his 
own field: an organization in which 
policy development becomes a system- 
atic and continuing operating func- 
tion supported by and 
systematic planning and evaluation: 
an organization 


continuous 
which because of 
shared shared _re- 
sources can rapidly create and place 


leadership and 
into operation a far greater numbet 
different than 
would be possible for the traditional 
coordinating information-giving and 


of new and services 


clearing-house type of association.” 


Those who are working in the 
adult-education field in Canada will 
watch with interest the shaping of 


the new We 
have not had to contend with the same 
problem 


American association. 


of overlapping organiza- 
tions, but the steps, taken to develop 
better local services will undoubtedly 
provide us with much information 
that can be profitably adapted to the 
Canadian scene. 


YARDSTICK FOR PROGRAMS 
Those who plan educational pro- 

grams often long 

ent yardstick for 


for some convent- 
determining how 
effective any particular program is 
likely to be. 


elusive 


This is an abstract and 
problem, complicated — by 
many variable factors. and it is not 
vet possible to offer any simple rule- 
of-thumb method for predicting suc- 
cess or failure. However. a workshop 
held last June at the 
University of Connecticut made some 
The New England adult 


educators managed to reach agree- 


conterence 
progress. 
characteristics of an 


ment on the 


adequate community program of 
adult education. Here is their list: 


lL. It 


interests. and needs of all adults of 


grows out of the demands. 
all ages and socio-economic levels. 
2. It is flexible 


accessible to the 


and maximally 


population with 
reference to geographical location. 
time, psychological setting. and cost. 

3. It utilizes all available desirable 
leadership both professional and lay. 
including all organizations and 
agencies having educational purposes. 

4. It helps adults to become bette: 
adjusted within themselves, and to 
become aware of their broader obli- 
gations to the world. 

5. It assists individuals and groups 
in (a) adapting to a changing world. 
and (b) gaining greater control over 
cultural and social forces. 

6. It is cooperatively planned and 
coordinated by a group involving 
community-wide participation. 

7. It utilizes adequate methods. 
approaches, techniques, and facilities. 

8. It has a congenial atmosphere 
in which each person feels welcome 
and at ease. 





Cooperatives Help 
B. C. Fishermen 


TPYWELVE 


the Extension Department of the 


years ago next month 
University of British Columbia spon- 
first 
cooperative education amongst West 


sored the formal attempt at 


Coast fishermen. In response to a 
request for help from officials of 
Trollers’. Rupert 


Fishermen’s. and North Island Trol- 


Kyuquot Prince 
lers Co-op Associations, the Depart- 
ment conducted a_ three-day short 
course in Vancouver as a test of the 
avowed interest and as the means of 
new 


introducing a program to be 


financed by the Department of 


Fisheries. Ottawa. 


Sixty-seven active fishermen and 


many visitors from points widely 
separated as Ladner, Port Clements. 
and Bamfield. attended the sessions. 
The key discussion leader was Rev. 
J. D. Nelson MacDonald, outstanding 
Nova Scotian cooperator who, at that 
time, was working with the Extension 
Department of St. Xavier 
University. discussed _ in- 


cluded Nova 


Economic Aspects of Cooperation, A 


Francis 
Topics 
Co-ops in Scotia. 
Program for Economic Democracy. 


Technique of Study Groups, and 


Credit Unions. 


Melvin 


By Breen 


So great was the enthusiasm created 
that the students passed a resolution 
requesting similar courses annually 
and the services of a full-time field 
man in the Extension Department to 
do follow-up work. 

In the fall of 1939 Norman H. 
MacKenzie from St. 
Xavier to spend three months setting 


came Francis 


up the initial program. The long- 
term objective was “to establish a 


sound foundation for real under- 
standing on the part of the fishermen 
of the problems facing the industry 
as a whole”. 

Particular goals within this larger 


purpose included _ the following: 
educating the present cooperators for 
better membership. eliminating credit 
growth of credit 
the quality of 


democratic citizenship and responsi- 


trading though the 
unions. increasing 
bility among the fishermen. and the 
encouragement of conservation prac- 


tices. 


First Phase: Organization 


Mr. Mackenzie set up twenty-eight 
study clubs in outlying communities 
and did intensive work in the Greater 
Vancouver Area. He received excel- 
lent cooperation from the fishermen’: 
union (now the UFAWU). Fisheries 
Department officials, and lecturers 
from the two biological stations on 


the coast. 





From January to March, 1940, Mr. 
\. S. MacIntyre was released by St. 
Francis Xavier University to assist 
in the work, Thirty 
were visited, 125 study clubs started, 
and seven fishermen’s credit unions 
The most effective work 
was done amongst the trollers of the 
West Coast and the northern area is 


communities 


chartered. 


helping them to solve their credit 
problem. 

Four principal obstacles faced the 
field workers: (a) the migratory 
nature of the fishing population; (b) 
the extent of the 
program; (c) the 


under the 
fears of trade 
unionists, soon dispersed, that the 
co-ops would weaken or supplant 
their unions; (d) the racial tensions, 
involving native Indians, Japanese- 
Canadians, and whites. It 
noted in this connection 


area 


may be 
that four 
study groups and one credit union 
started amongst the Indians 
at Skidegate, Q.C.1., during these 
early months. 


were 


After a year of experimentation the 
program had been well organized and 
was operating successfully. At this 
point three British Columbia men 
were engaged to continue the work. 
They divided their very large con- 
stituency into three major areas and 
each undertook to familiarize himself 
thoroughly with one sector. 


Second Phase: Information 
Recognizing a study 
materials adapted to the local situa- 


tion, they prepared a study outline 


need for 


series on co-ops and credit unions, 
and a film slide on the problems and 
opportunities for development in B.C. 
\ growing interest in other types of 
cooperative effort was manifested by 
the coastal communities. 





Mr. Breen Mervin is Research 
Secretary of the Cooperative Union 
of Canada. 











before the 
program in 


It was not long 


organizational new 
localities had to be supplemented 
with techniques aimed at maintaining 
the members’ interest in existing 
To this end attendance at 
membership and directors’ meetings 


became more frequent and films were 


societies. 


employed as a useful teaching device. 

A short course in navigation intro- 
duced at this time proved of lasting 
value. eighty 
fishermen registered for the ten 
lectures given in Vancouver during 
February and March, 1941. 

The program received a set-back 
in June, 1941, when the federal grant 
was severely cut, resulting in a re- 


interest and Over 


duction in staff from three to one 


worker. Since one man could not 


hope to do a useful job in the field 
over such a 
remaining staff member necessarily 


scattered coast, the 
turned to the production of study 
materials for distribution from the 
central office. 

A new course on “The Cooperative 
Buying Club” and a manual entitled 
“Credit Union Bookkeeping” were 
prepared. The lectures given during 
the navigation course were revised for 
publication in study-group form. A 
news letter was issued to serve as a 
link between the 
struggling enthusiasts. 


new groups of 

\ very encouraging practical out- 
come of the work done amongst the 
Indians was the organization of a 


clam-digging and canning cooperative 


at Massett. This institution 
began to provide added income and 


new 





community cohesion where the ten- 
sion between Indians and whites had 
been a crippling factor. This enter- 
prise brought $20,000 in new wages 
to the villages of Old New 
Massett. 


and 


With the support of the fishermen’s 
union, the United Co- 
operative Association was started in 
Vancouver during the same year to 


Fishermen’s 


process fish liv ers. 


By March, 1943, the Director of 
the Extension Department was able 
to report that “beyond question, con- 
tinued action by the 
fishermen themselves has done a great 
deal to overcome the unstable and 
insecure relations 


cooperative 


which have at 
times existed within the industry.” 
The demands made upon members 


of the industry by the wartime 


economy left little time for study- 


group activity. In its place were 
substituted pamphlets for individual 
study, film programs, and three-to- 
four-day “regional cooperative insti- 
tutes.” 

One of these latter held at Sointula 
in November, 1942, and attended by 
a hundred fishermen, led to the 
setting up of a “fresh fish section” 
of the United Fishermen’s Co-op. 
Another held at Prince Rupert the 
following March was attended by 150 
members of the local co-op. Discus- 
sions centered around merchandising 


practices, credit unions, marketing 
techniques, and the relations between 
trade unions and co-ops. 


During this period the field man 
gave assistance to the seventeen credit 
unions composed entirely or chiefly of 
which had 
existence since September, 1939. 


fishermen, come into 


Third Phase: Technical Research 


A third phase in the history of the 
program appeared in the increasing 
number of technical 


assistance as the co-ops and credit 


requests for 


unions began to mature as economic 
and _ social Emphasis 
began to shift from the missionary 
aspect of the work to that of con- 
sultation and research upon specific 


institutions. 


problems. 


One result of — this 
maturing process was the organiza- 
tion within various 
sectors of the provincial movement. 
Most important of these were the 
B.C. Credit Union League, the B.C. 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, and 
the B.C. Union, this 
latter being an educational and pro- 
motional organization maintained by 
the co-ops themselves. With all three 
the field worker 
harmony. 


important 


of federations 


Cooperative 


worked in close 

Consumer cooperatives soon began 
to spring up along the coast follow- 
ing experience with successful credit- 











union and marketing organizations 
based on adequate educational effort. 

In the 1944. Miss 
Dorothy Brown taken on the 
staff to work with the 


young people. Her special interest 


spring ol 
was 
women and 


lay in the cultural as well as the 


economic aspects of the movement. 


Toward Federation 
Three developments of great sig- 
niieance occurred during the year 
1944-45. The fishermen’s co-ops on 
the Coast took a step 
when they formed the Fishermen's 


momentous 


Cooperative lederation to supervise 
the processing and marketing of their 
catch. In 1948 this 
combined 


organization 
represented assets of 
$5.300,000, and marketed fish and 
fish oil to the value of $7.500.000 for 
the 7,000 members of its constituent 
CO-Ops. 

Paralleling this new structure was 
the Pacific Coast Fishermen's Mutual 
Marine Insurance Society formed to 
provide boat coverage at cost. It. 
too, has experienced a remarkable 
growth under careful direction. 

The third federation was the B.C. 
Central Credit Union, set up to serve 
the financial needs of ‘credit unions 
and co-ops throughout the province. 
The three principal fishermen’s co-ops 
are members of the Central. 

By this time it could be reported 
that “they (the fishery co-ops) are 
now an integral part of the industrial 
pattern’. A good share of the credit 
for this achievement must undoubted- 


ly go to the educational 


r program 
carried out by the Extension Depart- 


ment. 


The use of pamphlets and study 


outlines continues to be an important 


feature of the program. Short courses 
in navigation, conservation. and fish- 
handling and preservation have been 
held at various times with continued 
success. Comparatively free of their 
burden of debt and uncertainty. the 
show increasing 


fishermen now 


interest in the welfare of their em- 
ployees, their communities in general. 
and the state of the whole industry. 
In other words, they are beginning 
to achieve that “quality of democrati: 
citizenship and responsibility” set 
out as one of the goals for the 
program. 

Thanks to an increase in the 
Departmental grant in the spring of 
1948. additional staff was engaged. 
Courses in handicrafts and home 
economics were introduced in which 
149 women enrolled at four centers. 

Further evidence of the practical 
worth of the field work done may be 
found in the fact that co-op member- 
ship increased from 1,000 to 8,300 
in the ten-year period, 1939-49. Co- 
operative production of fish and fish 
livers jumped from 5 to 29 million 
pounds. The three major fishermen’s 
credit unions today 
$1,400,000 in assets. 


have ovel 

Now that the co-ops on the coast 
have grown to large proportions, a 
fourth phase has begun to appear. 
There is a need for adequate safe- 
guards that will keep open the two- 
way flow of information concerning 
policies and practices between the 
membership and their elected officials. 
In this all-important task of helping 
to keep the welfare of these demo- 
cratic institutions constantly under the 
careful consideration of their fisher- 
workers 


men-owners. the field may 


find their greatest challenge. 





> Prairie farmers benefit by a broad 
program of cooperative education. 


The Wheat Pools Also Edueate 


By John K. Friesen 


rPYHE 

Western Canada has grown out 
of the needs of people to better their 
economic and social conditions. Its 
grass roots are found in the rural 
community; it is here that the control 
and ultimate strength of the coopera- 
tive resides. Mutual aid, cooperatives 
believe, is democracy in action. The 


cooperative movement in 


pioneers of the movement were men 
and women who looked not to govern- 
ments for aid, but to joining hands 
with their neighbors and solving their 
problems through cooperative en- 
deavor. 

Hence, if the cooperatives were to 


suceed they needed to promote a 
vigorous program of education, both 


members and with the 
general public. Therefore the rural 
cooperatives, from the very outset, 
promoted a program of education 
which, with the years, has broadened 
to include every major area in the 
field of rural adult education. This 
article will deal with the activities 
of one type of cooperative in the 
West—the three provincial prairie 


Wheat Pools. 
The Goals 


If one were to ask an informed 
Wheat Pool member what the aims 
of his organization are, he would 
reply that his cooperative association 
is a grain-handling organization and 
one effective means of maintaining a 
decent standard of living for its mem- 
bers. Grain handling is the means, 


with their 


and a better community is the end. 
These dual aims — economic and 
social—have been held with convic- 
tion and have been consistently pro- 
moted by the Pools in their quarter- 
century history. Good administration 
in the Pools has paralleled their 
“social evangelism”. The words of 
Professor Reinhold Neibuhr aptly 
express the driving force behind the 
leaders and members of the prairie 
Pools: “Equal justice is the most 
rational, ultimate objective for 
society. A social conflict which aims 
at greater equality has a moral justi- 
fication which must be denied to 
efforts which aim at the perpetuation 
of privilege.” 
The Program 

The educational services 
Wheat Pools are of two types: 

@ 1. Projects initiated and carried 
out by the organization. 
Activities in which the Pools 
cooperate with government, 
university, and other agen- 
cies. 

1. The educational program of the 
Wheat Pools lays special stress on 
agricultural cooperation. In a real 
sense, they are filling a definite need 
in the field of economic education, an 
area largely neglected by adult 
agencies, whose concern has _ been 
with agricultural production and 
social welfare. 


of the 


i ' 


As the progress and success of a 
cooperative depend upon the loyal 


9 








Dr. Joun Friesen is Director of 
Field Service and Public Relations 
for Manitoba Pool Elevators. 











patronage of the membership as well 
as upon sound leadership and ad- 
ministration, the Pool program high- 
lights education for informed mem- 
bership in the cooperative. Emphasis 
is placed on the principles underlying 
the cooperative movement. This com- 
mits the Pool member to at least 
assisting in the promotion of coopera- 
tives of every type. This explains 
why the members of agricultural co- 
operatives the west were also 
largely responsible for organizing the 
present consumer movement. 


in 


Today 


the westerner makes little if any dis- 
tinction between producer and con- 
sumer cooperatives. 

The standard of living on the 


average Canadian farm is controlled 
largely by the revenue derived from 
farm produce. The wheat farmer de- 
pends mainly on the overseas market. 
The Pools therefore give close atten- 
tion in their educational activities to 
formulating and promoting policies 
which require legislation and are 
related to marketing, tariffs, 
foreign trade. 

Finally, the Pools realize that grain 
handling by the producers themselves 
will not only Assure them a greater 
measure of economic democracy; it 
will challenge the members to assume 
responsibility in the fields of social 
and cultural welfare. 


and 


2. If the Pools are cooperative in 
a business sense, they also adopt the 
cooperative approach in inter-agency 
relations. While the grain coopera- 
tives have been credited with initiat- 
ing community projects of various 


10 


kinds, they have more frequently 
sought the cooperation of existing 
agencies in the improvement of com- 
munity living. In the fields of pro- 
duction and conservation the Pools 
give consistent support to extension 
services of governments and universi- 
ties. The promotion of junior farm 
clubs and agricultural short courses 
has been given special consideration. 
In one province, senior Crop Im- 
provement Clubs are the responsi- 
bility of the Pool, with the Extension 
Service providing technical assistance. 
To a lesser extent, the Pools have 
given financial aid in agricultural 
research. 

The for improving rural 
health has long been stressed by 
Western farm organizations and their 
affiliated cooperatives. In every 
province the Pools have devoted time 
and money toward improving health 
standards. Manitoba Pool Elevators 
has gone a step farther in setting 
aside a fund of $200,000 toward the 
construction of hospitals in their 
province. 


need 


In the field of general education 
the Pools have strongly supported 
their farm organizations in requesting 
agricultural and other vocational 
courses in the public schools. Their 
activities, however, have been mainly 
with supporting the training courses 
for out-of-school youth and adults. 
and under the sponsorship of farm 
organizations other agencies. 
Among these are the Community Life 
Conferences in Alberta, the Coopera- 
tive Schools in Saskatchewan, the 
Folk Schools in Manitoba, and com- 
munity short courses in agriculture 
and cooperation. Last year a pro- 
vincial Pool conducted sixty-two such 


or 





community courses; at twenty-nine of 
these, high-school classes were in 
attendance. 


The Personnel 
The responsibility for carrying on 
the educational program of the Pools 
rests mainly with the local directors. 
They are boards in 
in Saskatche- 
The 


organized 


autonomous 
Manitoba, committees 
wan, and delegates in Alberta. 
extent caliber of 
education at the community level is 
dependent 


and 


initiative and 
resourcefulness of these elected local 
representatives. 


upon the 


They may conduct 
meetings and conferences on_ their 
own, or join as member organizations 
in assisting the local of the Federa- 
tion of Agriculture or the Coopera- 
tive Union. 

The local groups, however, look to 
the guidance and experienced aid of 
the Pool’s district field representative. 
The Pools field service staff, over 


thirty in number, cover nearly every 


These 
elevator 


community on the prairies. 
technical 
operators: they are the liaison group 


men are not 


between the provincial boards and 
the local directors and members. If 
rural adult education can be said to 
have achieved a distinct status, the 
Pool field representatives along with 
the agricultural representatives, are 
among the best known to western 
communities. 

The Pool representative meets at 
He is well 
versed in the aims, policies, and 
operations of his cooperative, and he 
is a public-spirited citizen, willing 
and able to help rural groups with 
their social and economic problems. 
While agricultural extension has made 
commendable 


least two qualifications. 


progress in intensive 


coverage of the western farms, the 
full need for this type of education 
is still far from being met. One 
provincial Pool therefore requires of 
its field staff an academic 
practical background in_ scientific 
agriculture. In this field, the Pool’s 
approach in group work with farmers 
generally is a cooperative endeavor 


and 


with existing agricultural services. 

The field representative works with 
member - farmers individually, at 
board or committee meetings, or in 
organized group projects. He comes 
to them as an informed adviser on 
agricultural policy imbued with the 
cooperative philosophy, and an en- 
thusiastic and practical leader in group 
study and action. As the generation 
which founded the Pools joins the 
ranks of retired farmers, the Pool 
representative sees it as his special 
opportunity to work more and more 
with the generation of 
farmers who have little or no knowl- 
edge of the historic circumstances 
that prompted the organization of the 
prairie Pools. 

The Means 

Personal contact with the members, 
by field representatives and _ local 
directors and delegates, carries high 
priority in the Pools’ educational 
work. A close second is the printed 
word. A recent national survey by 


younger 





the U.S. Farm Credit Administra- 
tion found that members of coopera- 
tives in that country rated the house 
organ as the most valuable link be- 
tween organization and members. 
Each of the Pools publishes its 
weekly newspaper, whose combined 
circulation runs well over 200,000. 
These publication are not alone 
special-interest papers; they follow 
the broad approach by covering, in 
addition to cooperative items, news 
and editorial content of general 
interest to Western Canadians. 

A wealth of information in 
pamphlet and leaflet form is supplied 
to local directors, agents, and 
members. In many Pool elevator 
offices a special pamphlet reference 
library is maintained. Saskatchewan 
issues regular study programs for 
local committees. Alberta publishes 
a compact news and information 
sheet. Manitoba periodically sends 
packets of study material to local 
boards. For the year 1950, these 
releases included such topics as: the 
Pool Anniversary, Marketing, Better 
Rural Schools and School Lunches, 
Leadership Courses, and important 
addresses on economics. 

Where there was a definite need 
for adult education services, the 
Pools have not hesitated to initiate 
projects which are normally the 
responsibility of public agencies. 
Mention may be made of libraries 


and art exhibits. The Pools’ Refer- 
ence and Travelling Libraries have 
for years served the rural public. In 
Manitoba travelling libraries annually 
visited some two hundred communi- 
ties. This service is now directed 
by the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation. Saskatchewan Pool Library 
last year mailed 8,549 books to rural 
readers. The travelling art exhibit 
is a more recent project. On the 
invitation of several art organizations, 
Manitoba Pool Elevators recently 
established this service, free of 
charge, for both rural and urban 
communities. In 1950 seventy-four 
locally sponsored art exhibits were 
held in the province. 

Film _ libraries 


are extensively 


utilized by Pool field services. Most 
of their representatives have their 
own film and slide projectors and the 


National Film Board has given 
assistance in setting up these self- 
help film services locally and pro- 
vincially. Like most organizations 
utilizing films, however, the Pools 
have not given the attention to plan- 
ned film discussion which is a re- 
warding requirement in visual educa- 
tion for adults. The easier way to 
use films is simply to put on a 
“movie show”. The CAAE has also 
pointed to the lack of sufficient dis- 
cussable films in the field of 
cooperatives and _ other _ special- 
interest organizations. Better visual 
work is probably done by Pool and 
other adult agencies in utilizing film 
strips and slides. 

The radio has opened a_ vast 
potential for education, particularly 
in overcoming the problem of com- 
munication in rural areas. National 
Farm Radio Forum has the support 
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H. H. Hannam, President of the international Federation of Agricultural Producers, 


addresses Manitoba Pool conference in October, 


1950. The panel on the stage 


included representatives from all the member countries of IFAP. 


of the Pools although the number of 
organized listening the 
West could be three 


) . 
OoOots 


over 


in 
All 


programs 


groups 
greater. 
their 


sponsor own 


province-wide radio stations. 
Two of these are general and news 
programs, introduced with brief Pool 


In Alberta, the “Wheat 


Pool News” is perhaps as established 


messages. 


a cue for the listener as any familiar 
Pool 


sponsors amateur hockey broadcasts. 


“commercial”. Saskatchewan 
with inter-period comments on the 
organization's aims and achievements. 
Each of the Pools has sought to 
select the kind of a program which 
will enjoy a wide radio audience and 
at the same time provide an informa- 
tion spot for the organization. 
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Some Rewards 

The educational program of the 
Pools thus up to fairly 
ambitious undertaking in staff and 
budget. If one adds to this expendi- 
ture the to educational 
agencies kinds and to 
farm organiza- 


adds a 


grants 
of 


through 


various 
education 
tions, the Pool budget for education 
is impressive. These monies are not 
arbitrarily allocated; they are dis- 
cussed and receive the consent of the 
Pool delegate bodies. The members 
the educational 
budget to provide for a service they 


each year pass 


deem as essential as 


the business 
operations of the organization. The 
Pools believe, and have proved, that 
well-informed members are the only 





guarantee of democratic participation 
and control. At the same time, they 
will admit that they often fall short 
of their They 
would say of their educational efforts 
what the farmer said of his ability 
to farm: “I know how to farm twice 
The Pool 


needs to be 


expressed goals. 


as well as | am farming.” 
program of education 


evaluated and no doubt the three 
provincial organizations would wel- 
come research. 


The 


business is well known. Very nearly 


success of the Pools as a 
half of the Western grain crop is 
handled by them. The substantial 
savings they have made in achieving 
marketing reforms and benefiting 
all farmers—is a less known contri- 
bution. So much for the commercial 
side of the coin. 

The other side, the human aspect. 
is in the end the more lasting reward. 
The Pools have youth on their side: 


and if they are already building a 


worthy tradition as a business, it is 


fair to say that they are also main- 
their 
social goals. Through experience and 
fortunate leadership the Pools have 
found the wisest course to be this: 
“Not what is best for the agency is 
best for the community; but what is 
best for the community is best for 
the agency.” 

Their program 
gained recognition in other quarters. 
Agencies of agriculture, health, co- 
operation, and charity call repeatedly 


taining their militancy and 


educational has 


upon Pool personnel and resources. 
It is a tribute to the Pools and their 
community spirit that two of their 
provincial presidents have gained the 
distinction of being granted honorary 
degrees by their universities. 


In a grass-roots organization, the 
most profound influence in leadership 
training must be sought in the 
organizational 


for its 


experience 
Each 


thousands of western farmers serve 


provided 
members. year some 
on local Pool boards and committees. 
These, in turn, are branches of pro- 
vincial associations and affiliates of 
the national Federation of Agricul- 
ture. This body sends delegates to 
Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers. 


the annual conference of the 


Thus we have a scale of 
organization “which takes the able 
individuals beyond the community in 
ever-widening circles of experience”. 
Self-interest may be the prime motive 
for the member's participation at the 
international level. but — it 
enlightened self-interest and informed 
leadership that made the international 
organization possible. 


Was 


If western Pool leaders have been 
delegated to sit at the Council tables 
of the world, they have also derived 
satisfaction from a more than pass- 
from 
Pools. To 
quote the opinion of a discerning 
and 


ing interest which visitors 


abroad display in the 


American 
Harald _ S. 


critic distinguished 


economist, Professor 
Patton: 

“Visitors from all parts of the 
world—governmental, agricultur- 
al, academic and journalistic—are 
continually visiting the head- 
quarters of the -Canadian Pool to 
study its organization and methods 
and their applicability to the con- 
ditions of their own countries. 
Thus, in seeking to work out their 
own economic salvation by co- 
operative self-help, the grain 
growers of the Canadian prairies 
have built up an institution 
which stands as an inspiration to 
farmers of other lands.” 





STUDY FOR 
HOME BUILDERS 


. ae rising costs have carried 
home - building far beyond the 
reach of the 
to say 
average industrial worker 


well 


other worki 


Canadian 
of the 


one may 


average 


family nothing 


wonder how coal miners and 


ig people in Nova Scotia 


are building good and_ attractive 
homes for a very small initial pay- 
ment under 

The 
study 
and sweat. This sketch will describe 


the study end of the formula. 


char 
93 


_ 


and Ss 


monthly 
$30.00 spread over 


ge 
years. 
answer is found in two words: 


First, let us take a quick look at 
the story of cooperative housing in 


this province. The first chapter opens 
in the depression years of the thirties. 
In July, 1938, the pioneer housing 
project was officially 
Reserve Mines, Cape Breton. 


opened near 
It was 
called “Tompkinsville” in honor of 
the great Dr. “Jimmy” 
Tompkins, who had encouraged a 


educator. 


group of coal miners to embark on 
what seemed like a dubious plan. The 
families had started building in April 
of that year, and all were in their 
new homes by January, 1939. They 
moved from poor surroundings, 
where they lacked the decent com- 
forts of modern living, to a group of 
An 


new venture in building 
way. for the “Tompkins- 


attractive, well planned homes. 
interesting 
was unde 


ville” pattern has been repeated many 
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Alex Laidlaw 


By 


limes over in Nova Scotia since 1936. 
and the study-club tech- 
niques had turned the trick. A group 


of coal miners without any previous 


Courage 


experience in this field had taken an 
for the 
of houses and fashioned it 
for the 


unused government plan 
building 
into a_ practical scheme 


building of homes. 


The initial payment for Tompkins- 
ville $100, 
monthly charges during the period of 


members was and 
amortization are $12.15. Present-day 
figures are more than double these 
but still 


Economies are effected because: (1) 


are comparatively low. 
The members themselves do much of 
the labor, and practically all the un- 
skilled jobs; (2) Low-interest loans 
at 314 per cent and free supervisory 
services are provided by the Nova 
(3) 
Group contracts are made for build 


Scotia Housing Commission: 
ing materials and certain supplies, as 


well as for skilled labor: (4) 


lation of utilities is more economical 


Instal- 


for a group of homes, and concessions 
are frequently granted on municipal 
services, especially when a housing 


group settles on undeveloped land: 
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Director of the Extension Depart- 
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(5) While the homes constructed 
under the plan are comfortable and 
many of them attractive, they are 
decidedly utilitarian, 
features are 


and costly 
eliminated as far as 
possible. 


As a result of these economies, a 
family in a cooperative housing pro- 
Nova Scotia home. 
ordinarily worth from $7,000 to 
$8,000, for $3,500, which is repaid 
under mortgage by a monthly charge 
often less than was formerly paid for 
rent in an 


ject in gets a 


inferior house or over- 


crowded apartment. 

At the end of 1949 there were 25 
cooperative communities, with a total 
of 300 homes, under the Nova Scotia 
Housing other 
projects, 45 houses were under con- 
struction. Throughout 1950 14 new 
with 146 members 
were in various stages of study and 
preparation for building. 
takes at 


Commission: in 4 


housing groups 
It usually 
before the 
homes are ready to be occupied and 


least two years 
even longer before they are 
sidered finished. 


con- 


These numbers, in 


all fewer than 500 homes, barely 
scratch the surface of the need for 
low-cost housing in the province, but 
the important thing is that there has 
heen discovered a workable plan that 
can be 


where 
men and women are willing to study 


repeated indefinitely 


and toil together in order to obtain 
inexpensive homes. 


The study period generally extends 
over a year. The group consists of 
ten to fourteen members, and those 
who are not seriously interested fre- 
quently drop out during the first 
year. Provisional officers are appoint- 
ed and the rules and regulations of 


the Housing Commission are studied. 
formed to 
site, purchase materials, and draw up 
by-laws for the group. Very early the 
approval of plans is obtained from 
the Housing 


Committees are select a 


Commission, which 


supplies supervisory services and 


guidance throughout the various 
stages of organization. The members 
wives are particularly interested in 
floor plans, the lay-out of kitchens. 
and the many details that were not 
thought of in days gone by until the 
housewife tried to organize her work 
amid inconveniences and _ poor 
arrangement of rooms. Paper models 
of the homes are often built, placed 
along an imaginery street. and some- 
times painted to study color schemes. 
There is no end of the possibilities 
during this study-club period: What 
type of furnace? Where to place 
electric outlets? The most economic- 
al size of Then there is a 
careful study of the Housing Act and 
the details of organization. 


rooms / 


Finally a charter is obtained and 
the group begins to move from study 
and theory to action and homes. By 
this time the members have learned 
to face up to personal differences and 
are pooling their ideas and efforts for 
the good of all. The member of a 
cooperative project under this scheme 
has gone through a rich experience 
that is not easy to duplicate in this 
age of competitive living. And of 
course, difficulties and disappoint- 
ments have to be met almost daily 
through both the study and building 
period, as indicated by the miner in 
Glace Bay, when a tourist was taking 
a picture of his almost-finished home: 
said he, “It’s good the heartaches 
won't show up in the photo.” 





The plan has obvious limitations 
and inherent difficulties. It is 


not 


suited to those who cannot spend a 


great deal of spare time over at least 
two years in working on a project, 
hut very often a family in urgent 
need of living quarters cannot wait 
two years or more to get a home. 
Finally, it is not easy to get together 
a homogenous group of men and 
women who are willing to go through 
the period of study and planning 
to successful 
housing project. But for those who 
are willing to sacrifice the time and 
face the task, the rewards are great. 
Nova 


Scotia are mainly in the coal and steel 


necessary ensure a 


These housing groups in 


area of Cape Breton, with only five 
the This is 
partly because the scheme seems to 


groups on mainland. 
fit in admirably with the coal miner’s 


of life. the 


roots of cooperative housing were set 


way and also because 
in the mining area. The Tompkins- 
ville spirit continues, for Joe Laben. 
in whose home the spark of the idea 
was first struck in the thirties, is now 
a specialist in housing organization 
with the St. Xavier 


Department, and 


Francis Exten- 


sion under his 
guidance the plan remains a spartan 
one by which workers get a home 
the hard way, but also the cheap 


way. 


Joe Laben of the St. Francis Xavier Extension staff discusses plans with a group of 
steelworkers who are building homes at Whitney Pier, N.S. 
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>» The inspiring story of the founder of the 
credit union movement in North America 


ALPHONSE DESJARDINS 


By George Boyle 


NE 
Alphonse 


1906 
walked 
Marie in 


bound in 


fine morning in 
Desjardins 


Vont 


was a 


along the Avenue 
Lévis, P.Q. 


his step. 


There 


him a 
Abbe 


teaching in the 


He saw coming toward 


bright-faced young man. the 


Grondin, who was 


near-by College of Lévis. Alphonse 
great affability. 
talked of the victory in the 
Legislature. 


saluted him with 
They 
The Quebec Syndicates 
Act had been passed. Premier Lomer 
Gouin himself had piloted the bill 
through _ the 


Green Chamber at 


Quebec. There was now no legal 
obstacle to the formation of caisses 
populaires in the The 


sponsor would no longer have to 


province, 


assume the whole risk and burden as 
\lphonse had done six years before 
started the Caisse 


when he mother 


at Lévis. Things were beginning to 
move. 

“| have prayed to God this very 
day,” he told the Abbé, “that I might 
find a helper.” 

“The caisse? Do 
will 
Grondin. 

“| have no doubt of it. 
assistance, 


you think the 
idea spread?” asked Abbé 
I will need 
There is needed, 
above all, a campaign in the press.” 

“But, you, yourself, are the only 
one who can write about that.” 

“Ah, but I have not the time. Be- 
sides, my style is a little heavy.” 


too. 


Alphonse Desjardins of those days 
was a man of hearty, jovial counten- 
ance with a bright and merry, but 
gripping eye. One of his pictures, 
which has been used a lot since, does 
not do him justice. He was no 
lantern-jawed reformer. 

He had a wide flowing moustache. 
quite the vogue in 1906, and stood 
straight as a rush at six feet. As a 
boy he was a soldier for a time. 
having enlisted to help put down the 
Louis Riel Rebellion on the Red 
River. 

Now he turned to Abbé Grondin 
with all that persuasiveness of his: 

“But we need someone to write and 
popularize the caisse populaire. Abbé 
Grondin, why cannot you be the 
man?” 

Abbé Grondin was startled but 
pleasantly so. 

“But 
stuff?” he parried. 

“Tardivel of La V érite,” shot back 
Alphonse. “I know him well. We 
will knock on that door. It is a 
weekly.” 

And so in the twinkling of an eye. 
as he later expressed it. the Abbe 
became a journalist. 

The two met frequently to talk over 
what should be put out. They saw 
their problem as one of overcoming 
the indifference and apathy of the 
public. 


where will we publish our 


They were on their guard. 


too, against cynicism which soon 





vreeted the first feeble attempts of the 
people to form little credit societies. 
Several of these were now in being. 
following the example of the Caisse 
Populaire de Lévis, and guided by the 
example of Alphonse Desjardins. 

\ little later they decided on a 
pamphlet—a catechism of the caisse 
populaire. There was a little cell of 
social studies at the College of Lévis. 
In it were Abbés Joseph Halle, Stanis- 
laus Lecours, Grondin, and Alphonse. 
Here the decision to publish the 
catechism was taken. 

Abbe had to do the 


writing. have too 


Grondin 
He didn’t 


time, but every night at nine o clock 


much 


he would have a go at it. Sous une 
petite lampe fumate. Down went the 
points, question and answer. Soon 
the presses rolled, and any group that 
wanted to start a caisse could get the 
essential instructions. 

1930's when 
the credit unions were being started 


(1 remember in the 
in Nova Scotia a similar pamphlet 
had to be brought out. It was written 
by the late Joseph Maclsaac, and 
gave the average person all the in- 
formation he would desire. ) 

Now the movement really began 
Following the lead of 
Lévis, little banks for savings and 


to move. 


credit sprang up in several parishes 
the unit in which Alphonse Desjardins 
thought. 
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But before this had been 


reached, Alphonse had endured trying 


slage 


ordeals: and one of the worst was 


over the infant caisse. 
Early Life 


He had not started the caisse for 
He knew 


the struggle for bread could mean 


nothing. first hand what 
among people who called themselves 
the poor The third 
son in a large family, he had seen 
want threatening the hearth. His 
father had suffered a severe injury 


with frankness. 


and for a time was unable to support 
the family. Then, his valiant mother 
had taken work into the house so that 
she could be at the same time bread- 
winner and housekeeper. Even so, 


she was determined to have her 


children educated. Alphonse went 
for one year to the College of Lévis. 

He left to enter the and, 
following his return from the Red 
River expedition, took up newspaper 
work in Quebec. 


ariny 


He worked undet 


Israel ‘Tarte, a stormy figure in 
Canadian politics shortly after Con- 
federation. Here he gained much 
experience, and had worthwhile con- 
tacts. He took up shorthand, and 


mastered that art. 
It was during these years that he 
She_be- 


was not a 


met Dorimeéne Desjardins. 
Sorel. 


relative of Alphonse’s. 


longed Lo and 
She was a 
beautiful woman, besides being wise 
and public-spirited. They were mar- 
ried in 1879. 

Politics was at high pitch at the 
time. The need was recognized of 
having the debates in the Quebec 


legislature recorded so that the people 


could see what stand their representa- 
tives in Parliament took on a given 





issue. Alphonse got the contract of 
recording these debates, and printing 
them at his own risk and peril. He 
was assured sales amounting to $4,000 
per year, but out of this he had con- 
siderable expense. 

He held this post for a little over 
eleven years. He had ample oppor- 
tunity to know the ways of political 
democracy first hand; and there is 
no doubt that he did observe it in all 
its moods for he was to undergo a 
test which proved his mettle. 
time when 


It came at a party 


rivalry was very intense. A _ very 


important member of the party in 


power made a statement on the floor 
of the house. 
evident that the opposition had found 
a dangerous weakness in his state- 


In a few hours it was 


ment, and gave every sign of its in- 
tention to exploit it to the utmost. 
Alphonse had taken 


speeches. 


down the 


He was approached (so the story 
goes) by a friend of the member who 
warned him that the statement should 
not go in the record—which would 
be available to people all through 
the province. 

It amounted to an ultimatum by 
the party in power. 

What was Alphonse to do? 

A short time before he had written 
a summary of ten years of his work 
in recording the debates, and set 
forth the only just principles upon 
which that recording could be main- 
tained—an impartial record for all 
to see. That summary, which was 
given to me by a member of his 
family and which has hitherto been 
unpublished in English, reads: 


“The present volume completes the 
first period of ten years of the existence 


of the Debates. Ten years! It is in 
every way a career for our Canadian 
publications of a particular character 
such as this. Founded in 1879, with the 
firm determination to make their way 
and to live whatever happens, with the 
understanding of their usefulness being 
admitted, the Debates have fought al! 
obstacles with courage and persever- 
ance. 

“The beginnings have been stormy 
and full of trouble. The sympathetic 
encouragement of public men, of what- 
ever political shade, as well as the help, 
always so generous, which my fellow 
members of the press have never 
ceased to grant me, here is the secret 
of these ten years of laborious 
existence. 

“Though short be this period, much 
precious material, however, has been 
accumulated for the history of our dear 
province. The Debates, with their 
fourteen thousand pages of parliament- 
ary speeches, are happy to say that 
they will supply a large share of the 
information to the historian who will 
search for the causes of the events of 
which we have been the witnesses. 

“To all those who have been willing 
to help me in a venture so new, for the 
efforts of a single person, and so 
difficult to carry out successfully, to the 
press, French and English, I offer my 
sincere feelings of gratefulness on the 
closing of this first period of ten years. 

“The rules of the strictest impartiality 
will continue to be scrupulously ob- 
served in the future as in the past. The 
Debates record what is being spoken 
within the legislative walls, but they 
have no preference for any one. This is 
their main merit and for no considera- 
tion whatever would they consent to 
change a line of conduct which alone 
can assure their existence.” 


In that statement we can see some- 
thing of the nobility of Alphonse 
His experience taught 
him to see the shoddy spots of 
political democracy, and he learned 
that political democracy has to be 
purged of its own internal secretions. 
And when he turned to the economic 
democracy of the caisse populaire, 
he had developed an imperturbable 
stubbornness. 


Desjardins. 








ALPHONSE DESJARDINS 


“I am not here to change what a 
member has said on _ the 
Alphonse told his tempter. 

“That 
printed.” 


floor.” 


statement must not be 


“But others heard it. If it does 
not come out now, what faith will 
there be henceforth in public docu- 
ments?” 

So the argument went. But party 
pressure failed. Alphonse Desjardins 
printed the statement without re- 
The fat was in the fire. He 
relieved of his connection at 
the closing of that session of the 
legislature. Revenge had to be com- 
pleted. 

At the same time he was ill. Even 
so, he started a newspaper which he 
edited for a time from his own house 
in Lévis. It was characterized by 
vigorous thrusts against the people 
who were making too much of race 
and creed. But the state of his health 


vision. 
was 
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quickly required him to give up all 
work. 

When he recovered his health after 
a long period of uncertainty and 
insecurity, he was offered the job of 
French reporter for Hansard in the 
national parliament at Ottawa. 

This Civil Service position paid 
him $2,000 a year. He would have 
considerable leisure during the 
months that the house was not in 
session. Doriméne and family would 
remain in Lévis, and they kept up 
their home there. 

In Ottawa, he took a room in a 
quiet section. He shifted a rickety 
old desk to where the most light 
would come over his shoulder, and 
arranged his few books. He read 
much. He read about the Belgian 
Boerenbond, the Rochdale co-ops in 
England, the credit societies of 
Raiffeisen, the great Protestant social 
thinker in Germany. Later he cor- 
responded with Luzatti, the founder 
of the agricultural credit societies of 
Italy. 

Usury was a great evil—then less 
opposed than it is now. When a 
debate arose about it in the House 
of Commons and many members 
spoke and gave information, few 
realized that the modest Hansard 
clerk had an answer. 


The First Credit Union Society 

Alphonse knew someone would 
have to start it. It was not something 
to be started in the parliament and 


strangled with windy orations. He 
went home to Lévis and talked with 
his neighbors along the street and in 
the town. A good crowd turned out 
to the first meeting and about eighty 
signed the charter. The first deposit 





was ten cents. A great deal of 
emphasis was placed upon thrift. 
Even the poorest, by saving a little, 
could have a greatly 
borrowing power. Good 
had to be a certainty. 


augmented 
character 


In about five years the little society 
had $40,000 in shares and deposits. 
It was a thriving business with many 
loans and entailed considerable work. 
Alphonse was away at Ottawa most 
of the year, and the greater part of 
the responsibility for this work fell 
upon Doriméne. 

At last there came a time when she 
could stand it no longer. Besides, 
the air was full of rumors. Gossip 
was doing its worst. 

“What is Alphonse Desjardins 
doing with all that money? What 
does he know about banking? It is 
a strange hobby, yes? This saving of 
other people’s money! One fine 
morning the people will wake up and 
find their money gone. Poor 
Doriméne! They will lose their 
home, and the children will be left 
on the street. Alphonse means well 
perhaps, but is he not something of 
a rash dreamer?” 

Such were the winged darts among 


the excitable and gossip-loving house- 
wives of Lévis. 
went to Alphonse, and said they must 


At last Doriméne 


give the whole thing up. Alphonse 
held out for patience and _per- 
severance. Finally he said to her: 
“Come with me to see Archbishop 
Bégin at Quebec. We will place our 
case before him. You will tell him 
all your fears. If he says stop, we 
will stop. If he says go on, we will 
Do you agree?” 

Doriméne agreed. When they saw 
the Archbishop, he listened carefully 


go on. 


Then he said he not 
only approved of the idea, but he 
commended Alphonse in his effort, 
and advised him to go ahead without 
fear. From that hour, Doriméne 
withdrew all her objections. She 
became his greatest helper, and it was 
said in some quarters that without 
there would 
been a great movement. 


to both sides. 


Doriméne never have 

Alphonse went at the work with 
vigor, and new societies came into 
being all over the province. He wrote 
a little, travelled and spoke much. 
The heart of his message was that 
men have a social duty, and should 
take part in building a social institu- 
tion. The caisse was that, and in a 
field which the poor most needed. Its 
building evoked thrift and character 
development—the very foundation of 
a good citizenry. 

In a crisis that came a little later, 
he was assisted by FEar! 
Governor-General of Canada. A com- 
mittee of the parliament was investi- 
gating the cooperative movement. 
Alphonse was to be called to the wit- 
ness stand. He feared that spokes- 
men of opposing interests would make 
a fool of him. Earl Grey stepped 
into the breach by appearing first on 
the witness stand, and giving so 
strong an endorsation of the caisse 
populaire that any effective opposi- 
tion was silenced. 


Grey. 


Now the work of building the caisse 
populaire went straight ahead. All 
of Alphonse’s spare time was devoted 
to the work. He received no salary. 
It was truly a labor of love. 

He was made a Knight of the Order 
of St. Gregory by the Pope in 1913. 


(Continued on page 40) 








Farm Forum 











The Forums and Co-ops 


HERE is no way of telling how 

many cooperative enterprises have 
come result 
but 
that the number 
runs in the hundreds. The very fact 
that a group of neighbors meet to- 
vether week after week means they 
have repeated opportunity to discuss 
community needs. 


about as a of Farm 


Forum discussions, there is 


reason to believe 


Every year 
hundreds of community projects are 
sponsored by Farm Forum groups, 
and always a fair share of them are 
cooperative enterprises of one kind 
or another. 

National Farm Radio Forum has 
never gone out to sell cooperatives 
any more than anything else, but 
ever since its inception, many of its 
most active workers been 
These workers have 
naturally tended to encourage cooper- 
ative activities among Farm Forum 
vroups. 


have 
“cor yperat yrs’. 


In the ten years since Farm Forum 
started, cooperative have 


appeared on the season’s program 


topics 


seven times as compared with eleven 
times for health; fifteen 
sixteen times 
sixteen 


times for 
for farm 
times for the 
rural community. But action projects 
are not always the direct result of 
discussion on Farm Forum topics. 
They are often a by-product of the 
meetings, irrespective of the topics 
discussed. 


marketing: 


finance: and 


Sometimes. action 


may be delayed one or two years 


too. 


‘ season, 


after a topic has been discussed. A 
seed may have been sown that bears 
fruit at a later date when the com- 
munity need becomes more apparent. 


Co-ops of All Kinds 

The cooperative projects that have 
grown out of Farm Forum are of 
many kinds—farm supply stores, con- 
sumer stores, purchase of machinery, 
cooperative enterprises such as seed- 
cleaning mills, creameries, and egg- 
grading stations, cooperative insur- 
ance, cooperative medical services, 
and so on. 

The following quotations, taken 
from Forum reports in the 1949-50 
give some idea of the 
variety : 

° “In previous years our group 
has bought several implements co- 
operatively. This year we bought a 
manure-spreader.” Willow Creek 
Forum, Alberta. 

2 “A 


from 


committee 
each 


of one member 
Forum in Wingham 
district was formed to investigate the 
possibility of building a locker plant 
in Elm Creek. .. . On April 4 it was 
decided to build a co-op locker.” — 
Highway Forum, Manitoba. 

° “Sugaring equipment was pur- 
chased cooperatively.” —- Low Forest 
and Kingsley Forum, Quebec. 

* “This Forum assisted in the 
development of Bass Lake Co-op, 
Simcoe County’s farmers’ playground, 
by cutting out logs and cleaning up 
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some of the property. We also helped 
erect buildings (cabins, etc.) on this 
property.” —- Midhurst Forum, On- 
tario. 

These are examples of projects 
recently started by more 
Forums in the past year. Other stories 
can be told of cooperatives that 
started in a small way and that have 
now developed into well-established 
businesses. Examples are the Shel- 
burne (Ont.) Cooperative Associa- 
tion, the Shubenacadie (N.S.) Co- 
operative Store, the Wainwright 
(Alta.) Credit Union, and the Dun- 
dalk (Ont.) District Credit Union. 


one or 


Shelburne Co-op 
The connection between Farm 
Forum and the Shelburne Coopera- 
tive Association was told in the 1947 
“Report of the Directors”: 
“During the winter of 1944 farm 


people in the Shelburne area were 
taking a great deal of interest in 


Farm Radio Forums. Each Monday 
evening as many as 240 people would 
participate in discussions in 12 
neighborhood meetings. When they 
talked about doing things for farm 
people and for the general communi- 
ty, they decided that one desirable 
type of action would be to start a 
cooperative. On Monday evening, 
March 20, over 500 people thronged 
to a rally of the Forums. Shortly 
after, one afternoon, 150 of these 
people attended a meeting to discuss 
general plans for a cooperative. With 
the assistance of the United Farmers 
Cooperative we secured a charter, 
adopted by-laws, and launched a 
campaign for members and finances.” 

This cooperative had 460 members 
in 1949 and did a volume of business 


worth $468,715, 


Wainwright Credit Union 

The Wainwright and District Sav- 
ings and Credit Union told the story 
of its development in a report written 
at the end of 1948: 

“On the first Farm Forum night of 
the winter of 1942-43 the families in 
the Gerald district of Wainwright, 
Alberta, organized a Farm Forum. 
There families in the 
Forum and every one thought a lot 
of their Forum right from the start. 
This is the seventh winter and there 
are still the original families and two 
more added. 


were seven 


“The Farm Forum topic of discus- 
sion on January 25, 1943, was Credit 
Unions. Our group discussed the 
questions in the ‘Guide’ that evening 
and were just going to dispense with 
the subject when a Forum member 
said, ‘Wait, there is more to credit 
unions than we have discussed. Let’s 
get more information on them... . 

“The Credit Union Branch of the 
Alberta Government sent information 
and the Gerald Forum studied a little 
about credit unions every Farm 
Forum night until one evening in 
March a public meeting was called 
with the intention of organizing. Mr. 
C. D. Denny, Supervisor of Credit 
Unions, addressed the meeting. We 
had invited people from town and 
country that night. Our Charter was 
issued to us on April 2, 1943... . 

“In nearly six years of operation 
the credit union loaned its members 
$100,000 and at December 31, 1948, 
the savings were over $30,000 and 
the assets over $31,000. The mem- 
bership is 181. In 1945-6-7 3 per 
cent dividends were paid on shares 
or savings and 2 per cent in 1948.” 

Similar stories could be told of 





the Shubenacadie Cooperative store. 
the Dundalk District Credit Union. 
and other like enterprises. 
Cooperative Medical Services 
The biggest story of all is that of 
At 


present there are 38 county coopera- 


the cooperative medical services. 


tive medical associations serving the 
rural people of Ontario. In Quebec 
there are three county schemes and 
in Nova Scotia similar services are 
established 


These cooperative medical associa- 


being in some areas. 


tions are really hospitalization in- 
Most of them got 
Forum 
discussions, but of course many rural 


surance schemes. 


their impetus from Farm 


Forum 
active in their formation. 


groups besides Farm were 


The first county cooperative medi- 


cal scheme was set up in Simcoe 


County, Ontario, and was followed 


soon after by one in Dufferin County. 
The Dufferin County story was told 
in “Farm Forum Guide” of March 
10, 1947, by William McCarthy who 
said: 

“During the winter of 1945-46 con- 
siderable study was given to health 


services Farm Forum and 
Women’s Institute groups in Dufferin. 
This interest was stimulated by the 
discussion of health services on the 
Farm Forum broadcasts in December, 
1945, and by films on the National 
Film Board program dealing with 
nutrition and physical welfare. 

This interest and study led to the 
consideration of undertaking a 
for which there was little 
provision in the county —the pre- 
payment of hospital 


by 


service 


maintenance 
charges.” 


After the Simcoe and Dufferin 
county plans were organized in 1946, 
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Cooperative hospitalization insurance has 
proved a very popular project among Quebec 
and Ontario Forums. 


the idea spread from county to 
county and was taken up by Farm 
Forums, County Federations of 
Agriculture, and Women’s Institutes. 
The county schemes in Ontario are 
all banded together now into the 
Co-op Medical Services Federation. 
Recently this Federation set up a 
central _ statistical for the 
county associations. 


serv ice 


The first Quebec county to organize 
cooperative medical services was 
Pontiac, in May, 1948. Here is their 
story as it appeared in the report of 
(Quebec Farm Forums in 1949; 

“By the end of the 1948 Forum 
season several of the Pontiac groups 
had come to the conclusion that the 
Co-op Medical pian de- 
veloped in some thirty counties in 
Ontario had many possibilities. After 
listening to the Farm Radio Forum 
broadcast of December 1, 1947, the 
Bristol Forum wrote to Mr. Gries- 
bach (then Quebec Farm Forum 
Secretary) for more information. 
Mr. Griesbach then sent literature to 
all Forums. 


Services 


More information was 
provided by the farm organization 
broadcast over CFRA by Mrs. C. A. 
Campbell and Mrs. Kellough. The 





Forum members were then anxious 
to proceed with organizing such a 
service, 

“At a meeting with the County 
Farm Forum Council, May 24, 1948, 
five provisional directors were elected 
and instructed to 
County Cooperative 


set up Pontiac 
Medical Ser- 
vices.” 

Two other (Quebec counties follow- 
ed suit. 

Action was started in Nova Scotia 
by the Farm Forum groups in the 


Stewiacke area in cooperation with 
the District Farmers’ Association. 
The Stewiacke plan has been 
operation two years. 

The Farm 
Shubenacadie 


in 


Forum groups in the 
area and in_ the 
Musquodoboit \ alley of Nova Scotia 
have also been studying and planning 


hospitalization schemes. 


No one can say how far the move- 
ment for cooperative medical services 
may spread. 


An Important Health Research Project 


For several years the Health Study 
Bureau has been studying the short- 
ages of doctors in Canada and the 
variations between provinces and 
between urban and rural areas. They 
have shown that doctors are becom- 
ing more and more concentrated in 
the cities, and that 
continued since the war. 


this trend has 
Now the 
Health Study Bureau is approaching 
the problem from a different angle: 
that is, the field of medical education 
itself. It has issued a mimeographed 
booklet, The Crisis of the Family 
Doctor, which raises such questions as: 
(re we satisfied with the number of 
doctors our 
supplying ? 


medical schools are 
Does the training pro- 
duce the quality of doctor we need? 
To what degree is medical education 
itself to blame for the decrease of the 
badly needed general practitioner 
and the increase in the tendency to 
specialize? What is this doing to the 
welfare of the family itself? What 
would be the result if health insurance 
“froze” the present unbalanced 
situation ? 
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To survey these vital questions, the 
Health Study Bureau has assembled 
a number of articles by a wide 
variety of authorities: a rural doctor 
who as president of the 
Medical Association; a 
deputy minister of health who feels 
that government has a definite re- 
sponsibility to see that people have 
proper medical care; the Rockefeller 
Foundation advising a province that 
is having difficulty in implementing 
its health plan; deans of medical 
faculties: 


served 
Ontario 


medical students: 


people 


and 


rural the 


represented 
Federation of Agriculture. 

The Health Study Bureau offers 
this manuscript free to groups or 
individuals interested in studying the 
question. With it they supply a form 
called “What Do You Think?” 


by 


listing questions to help in sizing up 
the material and to draw out ideas 
on key points. The return of these 


questionnaires will be useful in 
crystallizing public opinion on this 
important topic. The address of the 
Bureau is 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 





A Do we regard communication 
of ideas as a one-way street? 


THEY AREN'T 


By John 


l HAVE just finished reading a 
spirally-bound collection of arti- 
cles on The Communication of Ideas, 
published by The Royal Bank of 
Canada. In fact, | wrote eight of the 
ten articles, and Mrs. B. S. Findlay 
(who, besides being an ardent mem- 
her of the Joint Planning Commis- 
sion, is also my assistant) wrote two. 

And now I’m wondering. 

There seems to be something lack- 
ing. 

We the 
language and modes and methods of 
communication, the gimmicks and 
tricks, but we communicating 
ideas? Obviously there 
wouldn't be room for ten articles on 
other hand, 
after producing ten articles | ought 
to be satisfied that the subject has 
heen covered. 

It hasn't. 

It won't be until we take the words 
the 
movies 


have concentrated on 


are 
not, or 
the topic the 


or, on 


and sentences. and 
tantalizers. the and = film 


strips, the radio and loudspeaker- 


pictures 


until we take these for granted as 
part of our tool chest and get down to 
communicating. 


We are full of things to tell people. 
Sometimes friends say “How ever do 


you think of so many subjects to 
and | have a stereo- 
typed answer: “The world is so full 
of so many things crying out to be 


write about?” 


LISTENING! 
. 

R. Heron 

said that I’d need three monthly 

letters a month to do it all.” 

Is that the trouble? Are we looking 
on communication of ideas as a one- 
way street? With us doing all the 
talking ? 

Mistakes can be made that 
Take a case illustration. 


way. 
Eighteen 
months ago | achieved the ambition 
of every amateur woodworker: I got 
saw. It entranced 
wood that didn’t need 
cutting, made dadoes and generally 
cut didoes. Then I started finding 
out things. I thought what | found 
would the makers. So | 
wrote them a nice letter suggesting 


an electric buzz 


me. I cut 


interest 


that they might like to consider im- 
provements in later models. 

I told them, for example, about the 
splitter. A splitter is a safety device, 
which wives of wood-working hus- 
bands insist on having on the saw, 
because it keeps the saw from throw- 
ing pieces of wood violently at the 
workers head. But there are times 
when you can't use the splitter. For 
example, when the wife wants a file 
for pie-plates with grooves into which 
the plates slide. Then you take off 
the splitter. On my saw it’s a tough 
job, because you have to unscrew two 
screws in a narrow space behind the 
motor, using an offset screwdriver. 
So after cutting the pie-plate file, or 
other thingamabob, I just don’t put 








back the splitter. What | suggested to 
the company was that the splitter 
should be made with a quick-release 
system for easy removal and replace- 
ment. A reasonable suggestion. 
There three or four other 
ideas I passed along in the most 
friendly way. The point is that the 
company 


were 


never even acknowledged 
my letter. They weren't listening. 

A few years ago I was a volunteer 
worker at a community center. | 
already had classes of boys in wood- 
working two nights a week, but I saw 
girls hanging around with nothing 
constructive to do. Obviously, they 
werent satisfied to do knitting or 
sewing. They were teen-agers, work- 
ing in bottling plants and chocolate 
factories and suchlike, sticking labels 
on bottles or packing candy. 

I told the story to my General 
Manager, and he said OK, give them 
I thought that if 
the girls learned typing and short- 
hand they would have an interesting 
diversion and could improve their 
We 
provided the typewriters, the boys’ 
woodworking shop made the tables, 
a stationery firm donated textbooks 
and paper, and a girl’s club supplied 
instructors. Result: nothing; abso- 
lutely nothing. The community center 
girls just wouldn’t start to learn. 
They weren't listening. 

In both these cases—the case of the 
unresponsive buzz-saw people and 
‘ the case of the reluctant girls—I had 
tried to put myself in their places and 
decide what I would like. 

Perhaps that’s what’s wrong. Be- 
fore trying to put across an idea 
(sometimes before having an idea) 
we try to put ourselves in the other 


four typewriters. 


economic and social standing. 


fellow’s place and work from that 
angle. It’s a noble experiment, but 
we forget that there are basic prin- 
ciples to be observed in conducting 
any experiment. You have to have 
all of the right ingredients and you 
have to mix them in the proper order 
and quantity. 

So what's from 
formula? An excellent illustration is 
provided in Fortune Magazine, “Put- 
ting yourself in the other fellow’s 
place” was a recognized practice in 
the armed forces. 
would sit down and ponder deeply on 
what they would do if they were in the 
enemy officers’ shoes, and would then 
take measures to meet the apprehend- 
ed move. In 92 cases out of a 
hundred they were wrong, and the 
reason for the wrongness is a good 
reason for our failure to communi- 
cate. 

The enemy’s background since 
childhood had been different from 
theirs: at home, in the church, in 
They hadn’t comparable 
manners, morals, or education. Their 
knowledge differed, and they didn’t 
look at facts from the same angle. 
So how could our officers imagine 
with any degree of accuracy what an 
enemy officer was thinking about a 
situation ? 

Much the best plan in any war 
is to go out and capture an enemy 
officer and ask him about things. And 
listen to him. 


missing our 


Young officers 


school. 


So perhaps that explains why your 
course on great books broke down. It 
would be, you thought (and I agree 
heartily), a grand thing if everybody 
in the world would read at least one 
great book. We agree that there is too 
much trash being read, wasting time 





to the joy of 
merely as a 


and adding nothing 
living, but 
pastime 


serving 
a user-up of time. 

You announced an evening hour 
a week to be given over to reading 
You 
chose a Great Book (and I hope you 
Sir John Lubbock’s 
list, because he started this business 
of “100 Great Books”). You set out 
twenty chairs, put the book on your 


and discussing a Great Book. 


chose it from 


table, and were surprised when only 
six people turned up. Perhaps the 


other fourteen didn’t see your 
bulletin, so you sent out another, and 
next week there were seven, but only 
three of them had attended the first 
session. You gave up. People didn’t 
appreciate the benefit you were telling 
them about. 

Then you started to worry about 
the fear that you hadn’t communi- 
cated your idea in the right way. 
Solace yourself. All over this hectic 
North American continent there are 
public and 


publicity people with their heads in 


advertising, relations, 


@ JOHN HERON is responsible 
for producing the unique 
“Monthly Letter’ of The Royal 
Bank of Canada. His back- 
ground includes teaching, being 
principal of an Indian boarding 
school, and everything from re- 
porter to head of the news 
department on Canada’s biggest 
newspoper. 


their hands, or wearing ice packs, 
worrying about the very same thing. 


They turn out smart pieces with 
dingbats and attention-getters and 
smash and no pays any 
attention. They think up items that 
will spark energy among workers and 


lines. one 


increase production acceptably. And 
nothing happens. No one is listening. 

They sit with their feet up on desks, 
gazing out at the scudding clouds (or 
even at the cloudless star-lit night) 
trying to imagine themselves in the 
worker, 
potential customer, or just one of the 
great nebulous general public. A 
brain-wave hits them: If I were he, 
this would appeal to me. They pound 
their typewriters, or write memos, 
or dictate to word-weary stenog- 
raphers. That’s that. Now we can go 
out for coffee. And nothing happens. 

It has taken a long time to get 
around to it, but what I’m saying is 
that we haven't been listening enough. 
We've giving out in great 
volumes with million-dollar ideas, but 


shoes of a a customer, a 


been 








there's no one on the receiving end. 
Our brilliant film 
strips, cartoons, speeches, and what- 
not are floating emptily in the air, 
vaguely hoping that someone some- 
time will pick up the little waifs and 
give them a home. 


essays, movies, 


Here’s another little illustration of 
the difficulty in the communication of 
ideas. It came to me at a meeting of 
the Agricultural Institute of Canada, 
in connection with an article | wrote 
on “Good Food is Good Business”. 


A nutritionist had lectured a group 
of women on the wise choice of food. 
Her prize exhibit was a chart show- 
ing three mice: the big mouse, the 
medium-sized mouse, and the poor 
little tiny mouse. The lesson, of course, 
was that the first was experimented 
on by feeding it nothing but whole- 
wheat bread, the second had a little 
whole wheat and some white bread, 
and the little starved mouse had noth- 
ing but white bread. Clear enough? 
Concise enough? Pictureful enough? 

Well, standing at the door as the 


group dispersed, the nutritionist 


heard one woman say to another: 


“That’s enough for me. I’m deter- 


mined not to have any more whole- 
wheat bread in my house. The mice 
are big enough as they are.” 

That’s all this little essay is about. 
I’m trying to sell myself on the idea 
of listening more and listening hard, 
and I thought you might be inter- 
ested. 
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» The UCC provides many 
services for rural Quebec 


How Quebee 


By L. J. 


N the province of Quebec, the 


agricultural association known by 
the French-Canadian farmers _ is 
L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs, 
founded in 1924 at a congress held 
in Ouebec city by about 2,400 
farmers. 

Today the UCC is a confederation 
constituted by a provincial law for 
syndicates: and its constitution states 
that one of its principal purposes is to 
study the defence and the development 
of the economic, social, and moral 
interests of the agricultural popula- 
tion. 

Being actually a confederation, it 
is composed of federations made up 
The 


composed of parochial syndicates of 


of syndicates. federations are 


the same region or district. There 
are over 600 syndicates, 200 groups 
not yet syndicated, and 19 federa- 
lions afhliated to the confederation. 

The UCC issues La Terre de Chez 
weekly newspaper, with 
nearly 80,000 circulation, which is a 
member of the A.B.C.; and a monthly 
magazine of 32,000 circulation en- 
titled Le Foyer Rural. 

Under the UCC there is a Forest 
the education, pro- 
organization of men 
working in the bush. They have their 
own house or hotel in Quebec city, 
“La Maison du Bucheron”, 


Vous, a 


Committee for 


tection, and 


known as 


Farmers Cooperate 


Brousseau 
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where they can eat and sleep very 
comfortably, together after 
use their own employment 


meet 
meals, 
bureau, and have to pay only for 
their rooms and meals. 


In the same house the UCC also 
operates a very nice store where the 
men going in or out of the bush can 
buy what they without 
danger of speculation. 


need any 


The UCC also provides for its 
members a mutual insurance service. 


selling them life, fire, and auto in- 
surance. 


A Typical Federation 
We have given you a very brief 
survey of the UCC Confederation in 
Quebec. We will now talk of one of 
the the 
tion founded in 1931, which covers 
about 2.000 members in the northern 


vast region of the of 
Quebec, called Abitibi. 

Nine elected 
general assembly. called the congress. 
Be- 
cause of the large territory, the Amos 
holds 


year in the eastern part of the county 


Federations. Amos Federa- 


province 


members are in a 


to form the board of directors. 


Federation its congress one 
and the following year in the western 
part. The territory is divided in nine 


sections, covering about ten parishes, 


which are in this way represented on 











the board of directors by one of thei: 
members whom they elect at the 
congress and who visits at least once 
a year every parish in his own section 
to give them assistance. 


The Senneterre Syndicate 
Senneterre, situated in the eastern 
part of Abitibi, 
UCC syndicate. It has a committee 
known as Comité d'Etude under the 
leadership of Mr. Jean Mare Kirouas 


who is local director. 


has a very lively 


Last winter, all Senneterre was 
covered with study groups, and re- 
ports were made every week to the 
men This year, these 
study groups start on November 20, 
under the same supervision, and every 
month meeting will be 
held in the village at which docu- 
mentary will be 


discussion after screening. 


in charge. 


} 
a general 


films shown, with 


The same syndicate is also working 
in close collaboration with the Agri- 
cultural Cooperative of Senneterre 


which owns a Creamery Butter Shop. 


The work with the cooperative con- 
sists their 
problems and making propaganda to 
increase the number of their mem 
bers and the development of new 
operation services. 


especially in studying 


Senneterre is also working on the 
consolidation of all the disposable 
lands, the surveying of all coopera- 
tive “La Caisse 
The local committee for 


movements, even 


Populaire”. 





Mr. L. J. Brousseau, vice-presi- 
dent of the Amos Federation of 
L’Union Catholique de Cultiva- 
teurs, is supervisor of the ten Syn- 
dicates in the eastern section of 
the Abitibi district. 











Rural Establishment is enquiring 
into the possibilities of using good 
lands still unproductive in the parish, 
and it is working with the Federation 
Rural Establish- 


ment Committees to get in touch with 


and Confederation 


young people interested in becoming 
new farmers in Senneterre. 


Every year the local Propaganda 
Committee organizes agricultural day, 
called the UCC day, each 
director visits all the farmers in his 
district, receiving their contribution 
and giving them a talk about UCC. 


and 


They are hoping to centralize all 
the cooperative movements existing 
in Senneterre by establishing a general 
office for the UCC and all these co- 
operatives: La 


Caisse Populaire, 


Cooperative Agricole, and _ La 
Beurrerie Cooperative. 

There are unlimited opportunities 
for such a professional association as 
the UCC in a new region like the 
Abitibi, where many things are still 


We would 


appreciate very much more collabora- 


at the organizing stage. 


tion from other workers. because we 
understand that we have joint inter- 
ests 


and responsibilities in the 


community. 

Unfortunately all the farmers of 
Senneterre are not yet in the UCC 
and certainly there are still too many 
of them not yet interested; they have 
the benefit of the work done by the 
UCC generally, but they are neither 
workers supporters of — the 
association, and we are discussing 
what is to be done to get them 
interested so that everyone will help 
the group for the protection of the 
social, moral, and economic interests 
of the farmers, 


nor 





Sociologist Meets Bear, or — 


Romanticism in The Rockies 


By Jan 


Ah. reader, it began in this way. It 
was Sunday morning in Banff. A 
blue sky made the break- 
fasting staff of the Banff School of 
Fine Arts devise all kinds of plans 
for the coming day. The professor 
of music managed to picture his walk 
through the lonely parts of the Rocky 
Mountains in such 
that | 

An amiable pupil joined us 
and the three set off. 

Endless bare 
rocks high to the sky, and a foaming 
river somewhere in the depth be- 
neath us. What is it that you do 
when, at last seeking some rest, you 


radiant 


enthusiastic 


resolved on going with 


an 
way 

him. 
before 


woods us, 


are sitting down in the rare grass in 
such surroundings, where only reigns 
the of You 
going to be romantic; you go 
philosophic about the beauty of the 
nature and about the dissension of the 
world. And the badness of the world 
is unsubstantial, far away. And you 
are lying at full length and your eyes 
catch the blue of the sky, the green 
of the 

good.... 


voice nature? are 


wood. and 


everything — is 


Until suddenly somewhere in the 
image before your eye something 


Buurma 





Mr. JAN BuuRMA spent six months 
in Canada on a Canada-Unesco fel- 
lowship. During this time he 
studied educational projects and 
made a special survey of the way 
in which Dutch immigrants adjust 
themselves to Canadian life. In 
this article he describes one of his 
extra-curricular activities. 











that 
indistinct 


goes on in 


a decidedly not 
direction with a fair 
rapidity. With the speed of lightning 
you get to your feet. But the big 
black bear is more quick and begins 
to scout us at some distance. Now I 
never saw these beasts otherwise than 
with the advantage on my side that 
they were chained in a cage and I was 
free to turn away. The 
however, is different now. 

We look at each other and from 
each other to the bear. We stammer 
something to each other—that he will 
really do nothing, and to the bear 
that he has to go away. But he does 
not go. (Besides my English is not 
yet always faultless. ) 

Since we are decidedly not interest- 
ed further after this first meeting, we 
move cautiously from his neighbor- 
hood and show ourselves as insouci- 


situation, 








ant as possible—you know, speaking feelings. The lunch packet, clutched 
about this and that, and acting as if in the hand of the professor, suggested 


the bear is air. But he is no air, and _ the idea to us to request him to offer 


his interest is definite. With a few this up. The bear, temporarily turned 
leaps he is again behind us. | was off by our lunch, gives us an oppor- 
first, because I could walk fastest. tunity to retire part of the way. By 
\fter me came the student and the all means keeping down the inclina- 
professor, and after us the bear. tion to run, we finally reached a bend 

His attention is especially called to of the path. 
the professor, who circles round us From behind a rock we cautionsly 
all the time and does not dare to look watch the beast. It is sitting on the 
behind him. When he enquires if he sweater of the pupil, left behind in 
is still being followed, what can we consternation, and is eating the lunch. 
say but that he is? This is his last triumph over us. 

This singular procession continues And he is welcome to it, from our 
some time, with little change in our heart. That is once, but never again! 


NATIONAL TRADE UNION FILM COMMITTEE 
Back row—left to right: Gordon Ada c di Film Institute; G. R. Carroll, industrial 
Relations Branch of Dept. of Labour; Charles Marshall, NFB; J. R. Kidd, CAAE; William Covert, 
international Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators. 
Front row—left to right: Fernand Jolicoeur and Gerard Pelletier, Canadian Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour; L. E. Wismer, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; A. Andras and Jack 
Williams, Canadian Congress of Labour. 
inset—Gordon Cushing, Trades and Labour Congress, Chairman of the Committee. 
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Here and There | 








PERSONNEL NOTES 


@ Srancey Ranps, formerly Coordi- 
nator of Research and Reports for 
the National Film Board. has been 
appointed Assistant Director of 
Health Education for the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Health. 


R. KENNEDY has 
appointed Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Kducation for Newfoundland. 


@ \Viks. PERRY 
been appointed provincial secretary 
for Citizens’ Forum in Manitoba. 


@ FRAN Is been 


NID has recently 


se. G 


recently 


until 
Research Secretary of the 
of International 
\ffairs and the editor of International 
Journal, has gone to Ottawa where 
he will be working with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and acting as 
for the 
Research Council. 


LINGARD. who was 


Canadian Institute 


Secretary Social Science 


OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


The United Nations Association in 
Canada operates an Overseas Corres- 
pondence Department which arrang- 
es for young Canadians to correspond 
with people of their own age and 
interests in other countries. Children 
hetween eleven and fifteen years of 
age correspond with Britain, 
Japan, Australia, or the 
United States. Persons over fifteen 
have the additional choices of Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Greece, 


may 


France, 
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Italy. Austria, India, Brazil, and 


Malaya. 

Mrs. R. T. Tanner, who is in charge 
of the 
Department, says that young adults 


Overseas Correspondence 
in other countries are especially in- 
with 
Canadians. If you want to learn how 


the half of the 


through correspondence, send your 


terested in corresponding 


other world lives 
and 


countries desired, with a stamped 


name. age, address, interests, 


addressed envelope for reply. to the 


Overseas Correspondence Depart- 
ment, UN Association in Canada, 678 


Huron Street. Toronto. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

@ St. Francis Xavier University Ex- 
tension Department will resume its 
six-weeks’ residential course for com- 
munity workers this winter. The last 
such course was held before the war. 


®@ Another move in the trend toward 
the activities of 
extension workers was made recently 
with the appointment of a new edu- 
cational committee of the Nova Scotia 
Cooperative Union. Represented on 
this committee were the Nova Scotia 
Farmers’ 


coordination in 


Association, United Mari- 
time Fishermen, St. Francis Xavier 
Extension Department, Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
Adult Education Division of the 
Department of Education. At the first 
meeting held in Truro in October 
plans were formulated for the promo- 











tion of Farm Radio Forum and 


Citizens’ Forum. 


® Nova fourth 
has been organized for 


folkschool 
Annapolis, 
It 
is planned to hold this school at 
Sandy Digby 
January. The second Cape Breton 
Folkschool has just completed 
term at Margaree Forks, Inverness 
County. The fourth Hants Folkschool 
will be held at Kennetcook, Hants 
County, in February, and the second 
North Nova which 
serves Colchester, Cumberland, and 


Scotia’s 
Digby, and Yarmouth Counties. 


Cove, County, in 


its 


Scotia school 
Pictou Counties will meet at Tatama- 
gouche, Colchester County, in March. 


® Last April Foop ror THoucut 
carried an article called “A Univer- 
sity Serves the Public” in which 
Charles Frederick Fraser outlined the 
work of the Institute of Public 
Affairs at Dalhousie University, 
Halifax. Those who would like more 
information about this Institute can 
now get a booklet describing 
objectives, 


its 
organization, and pro- 


gram, by writing to the University. 


ALBERTA 

® A short course in “Rural Leader- 
ship” was held at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, October 18-25. The pro- 


gram included planning of com- 


munity and club programs, public 
speaking, rural recreation, and the 
carrying on of local dramatic clubs, 
secretarial work, journalism, camping 
and life on the trail. It was sponsored 
by the Department of Extension of 
the University of Alberta, the Farm- 


ers’ Union of Alberta, the United 
Grain Growers, and the Alberta 
Wheat Pool. Donald Cameron. Direc- 
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tor of Extension, was principal, and 
the speakers included Lt.-Col. E. W. 
Cormack, S. O. Hillerud, J. R. Me- 
Fall, Eileen Birch, Doug Thornton. 
Esther Nelson, W. S. Scarth, Grace 
H. Gray, Ed Patching, and Norman 
Smith. 


® Two other short courses scheduled 
for the fall term “Forest 
Conservation”, October 30-November 
18; and “Wildlife Management’, 
November 20-December 9. Both are 
by the Department of 
Extension in cooperation with the 
Federal Department of Resources and 
Development, and are being held at 
the Banff School of Fine Arts. They 
are designed primarily to increase the 
efficiency of park wardens and forest 


are on 


sponsored 


rangers, and to assist in qualifying 
possible recruits to these services. 


® The Community Art Classes spon- 
sored by the Department of Extension 
are being held again this year at 
various points throughout Alberta. 
Last year there were thirty-one 
classes with an enrolment of nearly 
five hundred. The courses last from 
October to April, and meetings are 
held weekly. Instructors from the 
university visit the classes every two 
or three weeks. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
The Qu’Appelle Valley Center had 


a busy summer. This attractive lake 
resort is designed specifically for the 
purpose of citizenship education, and 
has been used for conferences and 
training institutes of various kinds. 
Two of these have already been 
mentioned in Foop For THOUGHT: 
The Farmer-Labor-Teacher Institute 
was described in our April issue, and 
the Training Institute 


in Group 





A very strategic job of adult education has 
been carried on by G. Ernest Trueman as 
Special Representative of the CAAE. Mr. 
Trueman has interviewed several score busi- 
ness men to tell them about adult education, 
the forum programs, study possibilities for 
their employees, and to ask for their support 
for the work of the CAAE. Mr. Trueman’s 
term of work comes to an end on Janvary 1, 
and we will sorely miss his enthusiasm and 
good judgment. Before joining the staff of 
the CAAE Mr. Trueman was a YMCA Execu- 
tive Secretary in Japan and Montreal, and 
during the war he acted as placement officer 
for the Japanese Division of the Federal 
Department of Labor. 





Development was covered last month. 
Other sessions included: 


® Co-op School, July 3-8: seventy- 
five student delegates, aged fourteen 
to twenty-four, met to learn about the 
cooperative movement in Saskatche- 
wan. 


®@ (u Appelle Diocesan Summer Con- 
ference, July 24-29: Forty delegates, 
potential leaders, and young people 
of the Church of England, Diocese 
of Qu’Appelle, met for instruction in 
leadership. 


® Rural Life School, August 18-21: 
twenty delegates representing clergy 
and laity of the United Church in 
Saskatchewan studied the common 
areas of interest of the church and 
agriculture in the rural community. 


Federa- 
22 - 25: 
Pro- 
vincial Council of the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation exchanged ideas 


® Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Workshop: August 


seventy-five members of the 


tion 


on the problems facing teachers. 


QUEBEC 

The Societé canadienne d’Enseigne- 
ment postscolaire has just issued a 
full report of addresses and com- 
mission reports from their national 
conference. Delegates interested in 
adult education attended from many 
parts of Canada and the conference 
dealt with Group Work techniques 
in adult education, university exten- 
sion and the role of the university in 
adult education, and coordination of 
adult education. The bound, mimeo- 
graphed 90-page report, entitled “Les 
Taches actuelles de education popu- 
laire”’, is available from the Director 
of the SCEP, Napoleon LeBlanc, at 
Laval University. It is only available 
in French. 


MANITOBA 

The Cooperative Services Branch 
of the Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture has issued an interesting series 
of booklets for the use of study 
groups. The series has been prepared 
under the direction of a study group 
committee appointed by the Premier 
of Manitoba in 1940. It includes 
booklets on the following subjects: 
Cooperation, Credit Unions, Home- 
making, Foods and Health, Public 











THE COOPERATIVE PRESS 
IN CANADA 


The Maritime Cooperator, twice month- 
ly, at Antigonish, N.S.; $2.00. 

The Rural Cooperator, twice monthly, 
28 Duke Street, Toronto; $1.00. 

The Manitoba Cooperator, weekly, 
Wheat Pool Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; $1.00. 

The Cooperative Consumer, twice 
monthly; 211 Avenue D. North, 
Saskatoon, Sask.; 50c. 

The Co-op News, monthly, 10970 84th 
St., Edmonton; $1.00. 

The Western Producer, weekly, 468-472 
Second Ave. North, Saskatoon; $1.50. 

L’Ensemble, monthly, 30 Rue Hebert, 
Quebec, P.Q.; $2.00. 

la Terre de Chez Nous, weekly, 515 
Avenue Viger, Montreal; $1.00. 











Soil Conservation, and 
Rural Community Health. Some of 
the books French as 


well as in English. The material is 


Speaking, 


are issued in 


designed for the use of small groups, 


preferably from five to ten persons. 
meeting regularly for the systematic 
The 
booklets are lively and interesting. 
illustrated 


study of the subject chosen. 


well with 


photographs. 
pictorial graphs. 
Copies are available free from the 
Cooperative Services Branch, Mani- 
toba Department of Agriculture, 
Legislative Building, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 


cartoons, and 


ONTARIO 


Plans for at least thirty folk schools 
to be held in Ontario during the 
coming season were made during a 
folk school refresher course held at 
Cherry Hill Farm, home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Madsen, October 5-9. A 
planning session, directed by Dr. 
Roby Kidd of the CAAE, acting chair- 
man of the folk 


Ontario school 


council, planned week-end, one-week. 
and two-week schools, and decided on 
a general theme, “The Community 
and Our Place in It”. 

Mr. John Madsen outlined the 
history of the Danish folk schools 
which were developed in a time of 
and commented _ that 
Canadian folk schools should get off 
to a good start because they are being 
organized in prosperous times. Mrs. 
Madsen asked, “What is the use of 
of work and 
leisure time if people do not use the 
time to make a happier life for them- 
selves?” 


depression, 


shorter hours more 


She stressed the importance 
of handicrafts as a means of self- 
expression and suggested that hobbies 
are a cheap form of life insurance 
for a contented old age. 

Another speaker, Mr. Alex Sim, 
said that the folk school movement 
in Canada must become a part of the 
fabric of Canadian life, developed and 
organized to fill a Canadian need. 
“Folk schools can serve to knit the 
local county groups and the national 
organizations more closely together,” 
Mr. Sim suggested. 


HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 

From October 23 to 26 experts 
textbooks with 
representatives of Unesco’s  secre- 
tariat in consider the 
recommendations made by the Brus- 
sels Seminar on “The Improvement 
of Textbooks, particularly History 
Books”. There they laid plans for a 
booklet designed to help writers 
prepare improved history textbooks. 
They also considered ways in which 
books could be exchanged between 
experts of neighboring countries for 
reciprocal criticisms. 


on history met 


Paris to 





> How the credit union movement 
is organized in Ontario cities. 


Chapters Are Important! 


By John N. Hallinan 


Dee credit union development in 

Ontario is largely urban, although 
rural credit unions are by no means 
a negligible part of the movement. 

Most of our urban credit unions 
are organized amongst the employees 
of large industrial plants such as the 
Steel Company of Canada, Westing- 
house, etc. Hence the excellent 
educational techniques such as dis- 
cussion groups, conferences, and 
lectures which work so well among 
community groups, parish groups, 
and rural people, are ineffectual in 
the urban groups. 

However. the need for education is 
just as vital for our industrial work- 
ers as it is for any other group of 
people who are interested in using 
the credit union in all its phases to 
acquire for themselves a measure of 
economic security. To fill this need 
the Ontario Credit Union League 
was compelled to develop a new 
technique of adult education. The 
Chapter idea of education and 
promotion has been found highly 
successful in such urban areas as 
Windsor, London, Sarnia, Hamilton, 
Niagara, Toronto, Peterborough. 
Ottawa, and the Lakehead. 


\ chapter may be defined as a 
voluntary association of credit unions 
within a well-defined local area for 
the purpose of promoting, protecting. 
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and developing the credit union 
movement in that area. 


The League should, as the need 
develops. organize local chapters. 
Membership in the chapter should 
be open to all credit unions, whether 
league members or not. However, the 
active membership should consist of 
credit unions within the area that 
enjoy membership in the league. 
while credit unions that are not 
members of the league should be 
associate members. An _ associate 
chapter member should have the full 
privileges of discussion and partici- 
pation in the activities of the chapter 
but should have no power to vote. A 
chapter might be well advised to 
consider a third class of membership. 
that is honorary membership com- 
prising individual credit union 
people who have rendered meritorious 
service to the credit union movement. 


Chapters are strongly recommend- 
ed to conduct regular monthly edu- 
cational meetings, with the possible 
exception of the months of June, July 
and August. It is through these 
regular monthly meetings that the 
chapter can accomplish its greatest 
good. The league chapter committee 








Joun N. HALyrnan is the Secre- 
tary of the Ontario Credit Union 
League. 
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should plan one year in advance an 
entire season’s program, so drawn 
that each meeting is a complete unit 
in itself and the sum total of the 
meetings constitute a synthetic whole. 


The information and releases on 
chapters distributed by CUNA is of 
great value in planning these meet- 


os 
ings. 


It is desirable for a chapter to have 
a board of directors of ten members; 
of these should be 
elected by ballot from among the 
member credit unions and the tenth 
director should be appointed by the 
state or provincial league. The 
of directors should select a 


nine members 


board 
president, vice - president, secretary 
and a treasurer. The remaining six 
directors should be appointed chair- 
men of the following committees: 
Organization, Service and Contact, 
Public Relations, Program and En- 
tertainment, Insurance 
League Membership. 


Information. 


A most important part of chapter 
activities is the conducting of schools 
for credit union officers at regular 
intervals. should be 
conducted at least annually. Usually 


These schools 


they last for two or three evenings 
at a time and subjects important to 
the operation of the individual credit 
union, such as bookkeeping for the 
credit union treasurer or the duties 


of the 


covered. 


various committees, are 


From experience gained in operat- 
ing chapters in Ontario over the past 
ten years we have no hesitation in 
saying that our chapter programs 
have contributed greatly to the 
expansion and the development of the 
credit union movement in Ontario. 


ALPHONSE DESJARDINS 


(Continued from page 22) 

A few years later his health began 
to fail again. There were about a 
hundred caisses functioning in the 
province. He made every effort to 
teach the leaders the 
federation. They should be joined 
together for the purpose of education 
and supervision, and so that the ex- 
perience of one might be made avail- 
able to the others. He thus laid down 
the principles which have been 
followed and brought to 
fruition. He was the great pioneer 
in teaching the people the use of their 
own credit. 


need of 


since, 


Quebec today has ten 
centrals or federations. They have 
accumulated shares and deposits of 
$225,000,000—a truly great lever 
working in the interests of a class of 
people who would be otherwise with- 
out credit. 

His idea didn’t rest here. Even in 
his lifetime, it had flowed over the 
frontiers. Today the credit union, 
modelled from the mother caisse at 
Lévis, is spreading all over North 
America, South America, and in fact 
the whole world. 

Recently I asked an official of the 
Caisse Populaire Federation in Que- 
bec if he thought that Alphonse 
Desjardins was truly a great man. 

“Well, at any rate,” he said, “he 
was a good and courageous man who 
espoused a very great idea. I suppose 
that is greatness.” 

I suppose it is. 

Was he an educator? I doubt if he 
ever thought of himself as an 
educator. But, judging from results, 
he was one of the greatest. 

Ars est celare artem. 








Citizens’ Forum 











News from 


ORE AND BETTER CITIZENS’ 
FORUMS was the theme of 
held at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax. on October 21. The 
conference was attended by represen- 
of the Adult Education 
Division of Nova Scotia, the Exten- 
of St. 
the 
for Citizens’ Forum, and 
the 
Attendance at the confer- 


\ 


conference 


a 


tatives 


sion Francis 


\avier 


Committee 


Department 
L niversity. Provincial 


organized groups throughout 
prov ince. 
ence wasnt large. but the people 


present were enthusiastic about 


Citizens Forum and its possibilities. 
of Dal- 
housie Lniversity. a former National 
of 
keynote speaker. in a 
thoughtful the 
apparent apathy displayed today by 


Professor George Grant 
Forum. 
Prof. Grant 
address 


Secretary Citizens’ was 


deplored 


so Canadians and their seem- 
the of 


national and international problems. 


many 


ing helplessness in face 


In his opinion too many seemed 
and 
frequently petty problems. The one 


too concerned with immediate 
ray of hope he saw was in those will- 
to 
He 


and discussion of 


ing to devote time and energy 
projects like Citizens’ Forum. 
urged more study 
public questions which should lead 
to a better informed people, a people 
unlikely — to 


emoticnal “thinking”. 


be stampeded into 


Guy Henson. Director’ of 


the 


Nova Scotia 
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Provincial Adult Education Division, 
outlined briefly the background of 
Citizens’ Forum. He pointed out some 
local action projects that had develop- 
ed through the Forum—notably the 
some years to 
Halifax to the 


library situation in the city. Out of 


impetus given ago 


groups in study 
this study has come the new library 
building now being erected to serve 
the people of Halifax. Dorothea Cox, 
Talks Producer of the 
CBC. spoke of the contributions of 
the CBC to the program. 


Maritime 


Others taking a leading part in the 
Rev. J. D. N. 
MacDonald. representing the Exten- 
sion Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University, D. C. Finck of London- 
derry. Mrs. J. M. C. Duckworth of a 
Halifax group. Mairi MacDonald of 
the Adult Education Division. and 


Kay Williams of Dartmouth High 


School Forum. 


discussions included 


the 
decided that another meeting should 


By unanimous vote group 
be held at Halifax in the spring. In 
the meantime an effort will be made 
to have forty active groups meeting 
in the province this season. 

The chairman of the meeting was 
Don Crowdis. head of the Provincial 
Committee. and an and 
faithful supporter of Citizens’ Forum 
Nova Scotia 


beginning. 


energetic 


in from its” very 








NEW NATIONAL BOARD 

The new National Board for 
Citizens’ Forum met for the first time 
on November 1. The Board is not a 
policy-making body. but its job is to 
offer advice and guidance in the 
actual carrying on of the program. 
It will meet to discuss such matters 
as the participants for broadcasts, 
points for broadcast originations, and 
the treatment of topics, both on the 
air and in study material. 

Members are drawn from a wide 
range of national organizations. 
While they participate as individuals 
and not as representatives of their 
groups, they still speak for many 
varied interests. 


To make frequent meetings practi- 


cal, a good many members come from 
the Toronto area. When they come 
from farther afield, alternates living 
in Toronto have been asked to take 
part. 


J. Alex Edmison is Chairman of the 
newly formed National Advisory Board 
of Citizens’ Forum. Mr. Edmison is 
known across Canada on several 
counts. He is Executive Secretary of 
the John Howard Society of Ontario, 
and his work in the interest of penal 
reform and of more humane ond in- 
telligent treatment for the discharged 
prisoner has brought him before audi- 
ences in towns and cities throughout 
the country. 


He has also been National Organizer 
of the United Nations Association in 
Canada and is known to many Cana- 
dians for his enthusiastic promotion 
of the world organization. 


Last spring, Mr. Edmison was ap- 
pointed assistant to the Principal of 
Queen's University. His special job is 
in the field of endowment and public 
relations. Each week he commutes 
from Kingston to Toronto. And during 
his brief Toronto stay he devotes some 
of his time to the affairs of Citizens’ 
Forum. 


Here is the membership of the new 
Board: J. Alex Edmison. Chairman; 
Mr. Ford Brand, Trades and Labor 
Congress: Mr. Hugh Crombie, Canad- 
Association: Mrs. 
Donald Downey, National Federation 
of Home School: Mr. Frank 
Fidler, Canadian Council of 
Churches: Miss 
Canadian Association of Consumers: 
Mr. Matthews. 
Chamber of Commerce: Mrs. R. F. 
McWilliams, National Council of 
Women: Mr. J. H. Moore. Canadian 
Mr. 
Eamon Park, Canadian Congress of 
Dr. Malcolm Wallace, 
United Nations Association 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs: Mr. Jack Williams, Canad- 
ian Congress of Labour: Mr. W. E. 
Williams. 


Commerce. 


ian Manufacturers’ 
and 
Jean Hamilton, 
Sydney Canadian 
Association; 


Manufacturers’ 


Labour: 


and 


Canadian Chamber of 








Ve 


ilms 











About Cooperatives 


The films listed below mav_ be which have improved their economi 
rented from the National Film aang 
, es ee : Owners All: Harmon Foundation. 39% 
Institute. 172 Wellington Street. sales etic. 1OGK seal fue Geek M. 
Ottawa. The rental rates are indicat- Francis Xavier University, Extension 
Dept., Antigonish, N.S.—A new film 
on the unique educational and co- 
operative work carried on by St. 
CANADA Francis Xavier University, Antigonish. 
Gaspe Cod Fishermen: NFB, 11 min. N.S., showing how the University’= 
1944. 50c. How the fishermen. of Extension Department has aided the 
Grande Riviere, working and_plan- fishermen, miners. and farmers of the 
ning together, have devised a form of Maritime Provinces to improve their 
trading beneficial to all members of living conditions through the develop- 
their small community. ment of credit unions and cooperatives. 


The People’s Bank: NFB, 18 min.. 1943, OTHER COUNTRIES 


$1.00—In fishing and mining com- 
munities, in farming and industrial Consumer Cooperation in Sweden: Har- 
settlements, credit unions have arisen mon Foundation Inc., 25 min., 1940. 
all over Canada. Under the increased 50c.The cooperative movement in 
strain of wartime conditions, the vol- Seandinavia has been carried further 
untary credit unions solve the double than in any country; houses are built 
task of financial provision and de- on a cooperative plan; the organiza- 
velopment of cooperative business tion operates retail stores and heavy 
management. The picture was filmed industries, as for example in the pro- 
in P.Q., N.B.. N.S.. Man. and Sask., duction of machinery. 
with Canadian farm and town families ‘otswold Club: U.K. Central Office of 
participating in the story. Information, 10 min., 1944, 50c.—The 
People With A Purpose: Man. Fed. of community effort of a Cotswold village 
Agriculture and Cooperation, 24 min., to pool its victory garden and agri- 
color, 1948, $2.00—The story of Mani- cultural resources in Britain during 
toba’s cooperative development begins the war. As a result, the village be- 
with the flow of homesteaders into the comes self-sufficient and even able to 
Red River Valley. The neighborly sell its surplus crop of fodder and 
sharing of frontier life survived under vegetables on a cooperative basis. 
the economic compulsion of the twen- ‘redit Union—John Doe’s Bank: Co- 
tieth century, but was organized in the operative League. New York, 20 min.. 
more practical form of cooperatives. B & W & color. $3.00—The structure, 
Throughout Manitoba we see the co- operation, education and social activi- 
operative elevators, _ oil-distributing ties, state and national affiliations of 
depots, consumer cooperative stores. cooperative organizations, and_ the 
producers’ marketing cooperatives, and service and security they provide for 
the summer camps where youth learns the typical American worker. 
the fundamentals of the cooperative Eastern Valley: Strand Film Company. 
philosophy. 20 min., 1937, $1.00--A social experi- 
Trappers of the Sea: NFB, 13 min.. color. ment in a mining valley of South 
1945, $1.00—-A picture of the men and Wales where unemployed miners have 
processes on which Canada’s lobster returned to the land on a cooperative 
industry depends, and the cooperatives farming scheme. 


ed for each. 











Fruits, Vegetables, and Cooperation: 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 30° min., 
1941, $1.50—A dramatized version of 
the organization of a small farmer's 
cooperative. 


Plan: New South Wales Cooper- 
ative Building Societies, 8 min. 50« 
How cooperatives helped to solve the 
wartime housing problem in Australia 
by providing 20,000 homes in _ five 
years, at long-term rates within the 
means of the average citizen. 


Land To Have And To Hold: U.S. Farm 
Credit Administration, 14 min., 1950, 
31.00—-How the cooperative mortgage 
credit system of national farm-loan 
associations and land banks works in 
attaining debt-free farms. 


Home 


Ven of Rochdale: Verity Films, 38 min.. 
1945, $3.00—This film, sponsored by 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society to 
celebrate the centenary of the British 
Cooperative Movement, shows how in 
Rochdale in 1844 the weavers and 
other workers were poor, down-trod- 
den, and at the mercy of the profit- 
making tradesmen. They decided, 
therefore, to open their own cooper- 
ative store; and from this, the humb- 
lest of beginnings, has 
great movement with 
members. 


developed a 
millions of 


Power and the Land: 
of Agriculture. 39 
The story of a 
farm before 


U.S. Department 
min., 1940, $2.00 

typical family-sized 
and after electrification. 
The actors are real farm people. Shows 
the formation of an 
operative by 
the savings 
electricity. 


electrical co- 
a farm group; illustrate; 
and benefits brought by 


The Power of 
Bureau Cooperative, 30 
$5.00—The story of the 
development of 
tives, 


Indiana Farm 
min., color, 
growth and 

Indiana’s coopera- 

particularly in the field of 

petroleum. 


Neizhbors: 


There Were Three Men: Co-operative 
League of U.S.A. 10 min., color. 
$2.00-——An animated cartoon short tell- 
ing the story of Ike and Mike, the 
farmer and the worker, and a_ third 
man, G K. Booble. who was the 
world’s gimerack king. Ike and Mike 
both had their troubles — high rent, 
high prices, poor crops, low pay—until 
they that they and their 
neighbors on the farm and in the 
cities could help themselves to solve 


discov ered 


their problems by working together 


to build cooperatives. 


{ Trip to Cooperative Europe: Co- 
operative League of U.S.A., 20 
color. $4.00—A first-hand 
co-ops in seven of Europe's most co- 
operatively developed countries, from 
the original Toad Lane store in Roch- 
dale to the modern co-op factories in 
Sweden. Shows how 
England, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Denmark, Finland, and Sweden are 
rebuilding their war-torn countries. 


With a Purpose: Midland 
Co-op. Wholesale, Central Co-op. 
Wholesale & National Cooperatives, 30 
min., color, $4.50—An account of the 
1946 co-op tour through north central 
U.s.A., Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, 
showing the growth of co-ops in these 
areas, the factories, refineries, eleva- 
tors, creameries, stores, etc., and the 
people who make them work. 


min., 
report on 


cooperators in 


acation 


NFB WINS PRIZES 
Three animoted films 


have been awarded prizes at the fifth 


Canadian 


international film festival of Salerno. 
Italy. in competition with 150. pro- 
ductions from other countries. 

\ll three prize winners were the 
work of Norman McLaren. head of 
the National Film 
Board of Canada. 

Fiddle - De - Dee. Mr. 


artistic interpretation of a 


animation for 


McLaren's 
fiddler 
playing an old-time tune, received 
the Trofeo del Golfo di Salerno (Gulf 
the best 
film. A Little 


Phantasy. a series of ideas suggested 
re 


of Salerno Trophy) for 


16-mm. colored 


by a nineteenth-century painting. won 


the Coppa della Camera di Com- 
mercio (Commercial Photographer's 
Cup) as the best avant-garde film at 
the show. Loops, an experimental 
film in a new technique developed 
by Mr. McLaren. Honorable 


Mention in the film 


won 
miscellaneous 


section. 








Books 





About Cooperatives 


{1 Century of Cooperation, by G. 
Cole. Cooperative Union Ltd... Man- 
chester. England, 1945. $2.50. A cen- 
tenary history of the British Coopera- 
tive movement. 


Cooperation, by F. Hall and W. P. Wat- 
kins. Cooperative Union Ltd. Man- 
chester, England. 7>. A survey of 
the history, principles. and organization 
of the cooperative movement in Great 
sritain and Jreland. 


BD... 


S3. 


Brotherhood 
Kagawa. 


> l 65. 


Economics, by Toyohiko 
Cooperative League. Chicago. 
Kagawa’s plan for cooperatis es 


and his theory of Christian economies. 


by J. P. War- 
(Musson, Toronto). 
A study of the principle- 
and methods of consumer cooperation. 


Cooperative Democracy. 
basse. 


1936. 


Harpers 
$2.00. 


Get Your Own Home The Cooperative 
Way, by Elsie Danenburg. Greenberg 
(Ambassador Books, Toronto). 
\ detailed account of cooperative hou-- 
ing in the U.S. Contains details on 
planning and financing, and common 
mistakes made by 
froup-. 


a aaa 
26.1). 


co-op housing 


Democracy’s Second Chance (Third Edi- 
tion!, by George Boyle. Sheed and 
Ward, (‘Palm Publishers, Toronto). 
1941. $2.00. A discussion of the de- 
centralist pattern in trade and industry 
involving cooperatives and 
unions as part of the solution. 


credit 
{ Doctor 
Shadid. 

Chicago. 


For The People. 

M.D. Cooperative League. 
$1.20. A discussion of 
operative principle as applied to med- 
ical services. 

Masters of Their Own Destiny, by M. M. 
Coady. Harpers (Musson, Toronto). 
1939. $1.25. The story of the Anti- 
gonish Movement. 


M. A. 


by 


co 


45 


Sweden. The Middle H# ay. 
Childs. Pocket Books. 35 


me, 
Cooperative Peace, by J. 


P 


by 


Marqui- 


Warbasse. 
Harpers (Musson, Toronto), $3.25. Dr. 
Warbasse’s latest book. in which he 
presents cooperative business enterprise 
as the answer to international rivalrie- 
and war. 


Survey of the Cooperative Movement in 
the Province of Quebec: Conseil supe- 
rieur de la Cooperation, 1945 


A “BEST BUY” 
The Book. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Ottawa. 1950. 1.238 pp.. 54 maps 
and diagrams, $2.00. 
\t the present moment three books 
for the doubtful 
honor of “best-seller”. But only one 
book to the title 
“best buy” —-The Canada Year Book. 
1950. Where else can you buy. 
these days of high printing costs, 41. 
pounds of printed matter for two 
dollars? 


information 


Canada Year 


are competing 


can lav claim of 


in 


Where else can you secure 


about Canada on _ so 
many fascinating topics: immigration 
and emigration from 1930 to 1948. 
the influence of the Mounted Police 
on the development of the west. the 
constitutional development of New- 
foundland, the 


posits, circulation of newspapers and 


Labrador iron de- 
journals, the number of citizenship 
certificates granted 
few. 


to name only a 








If you believe that the weather is 
getting colder (or warmer) you can 
check it with weather tables for the 
past fifty years. If you are tired of 
constant charges that “young people 
are going to the dogs”, that juvenile 
delinquency is on the increase, you 
can learn the actual facts in the 
Canada Year Book. The same source 
will give you information, if you want 
to know, about a huge increase in 
ice-cream production, the average 
salaries in forty leading Canadian 
industries, and the volume of trade 


carried on by cooperatives. 


The 1950 Year Book has three 
features of more than special interest. 
First is a carefully prepared four- 
color, four-page chart of the coats- 
of-arms of Canada and the provinces. 
extremely useful for reference and 
suitable for framing. Second is a 
most comprehensive “Directory of 
Sources of Official Information”. 
telling at a glance how to secure in- 
formation from federal and provincial 
government departments on well over 
a hundred subject fields. And third- 
ly, there are special reprints of the 
main articles, in leaflet form, most of 
them selling for ten cents. Subjects 


included are Dominion - Provincial 


Relations, the Automobile Industry. 


Citizenship and Canadian Unity. 
Democratic Functioning of the Press. 
History and Development of the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


In fact, if you have to write an 
essay. or are trying to win a radio 
quiz, or simply want to be better in- 
formed about your own country 
trv the Canada Year Book. J.R.K. 





Gift Books 


PIONEER IN COMMUNITY 


By Watson Thomson. An account 
of Henri Lasserre’s work. A book 
for everyone interested in co- 
operatives. $2.00. 


ANDY CLARKE AND HIS 
NEIGHBOURLY NEWS 


Selected broadcasts from the popu- 
lar Sunday morning programme. 
With a delightful introduction by 
Greg Clark. Illustrated by Thoreau 
MacDonald. $3.00. 


BLAZE OF NOON 


By Jeann Beattie. A novel in which 
two young Canadian girls in New 
York face up to the challenge of 
Communism. $3.50. 


| KEPT MY POWDER DRY 


By John Coburn. Stories of pioneer 
life in Ontario. Leading critics say 
they are as rich in humour as 
Stephen Leacock. A best seller. 
$3.00. 


THE SILENT GULLS 


By George E. Tait. An eleven- 
year-old boy’s holiday. Recomended 
by the Canadian Association of 
Children’s Librarians. Illustrated. 

$2.00. 


THIRTEEN BEARS 


By Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, 
edited by Ethel Hume Bennett. 
Famous bear stories. Recommended 
by the Canadian Association of 
Children’s Librarians. $2.50. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 




















Pamphlets | 





About Cooperatives 


Most of these pamphlets are avail- 
able from the Cooperative Union of 
anada, 193 Sparks Street. Ottawa. 
ooperatives Labour’s Next Opportuni- 
ty. The Cooperative Union of Canada, 
1948, 20c¢. Consumer co-ops can help 
workers to inerease their purchasing 
power and to achieve a higher standard 
of living. 


Ainslie Kerr. 
Ryerson, Toronto, 1945. 25c. A bird’s- 
eve view of cooperative development 
across Canada. 


ooperation: The Plan for Tomorrow 
Which Works Today, by H. H. Han- 
nam, Cooperative Union of Canada. 
rev. 1949. 25c¢. An inspirational book- 
let on the application of the cooperative 
philosophy to the Canadian way of life. 
Varitime Co-ops, by Alex Laidlaw. St. 
Francis Xavier, Antigonish, N.S. 15e. 
The philosophy and motivating force 
behind the Antigonish Movement, and 
an outline of the development after 


World War II. 

ooperation in Canada, 1949, by J. E. 
O'Meara. Free. Issued July 1950 by 
the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
‘redit Unions in*Canada, 1949, by J. E. 
O'Meara. Free. Issued August 1950, 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


anada’s Co-ops, by T. 


looperative Principles: Cooperative 
Union of Saskatchewan, L5e. 
‘ooperation—-a Philosophical Interpreta- 
tion, by D. E. Sonquist, Ph.D. 10c. 
Designed to re-orient new cooperators 
to the cooperative way of life. 


Fundamentals of Consumer Cooperation, 
by V. S. Alanne. 60c. A thorough dis- 
cussion of the theory and practice of 
consumer cooperation. (Ninth edition). 
nions and Co-ops: United Automobile 
Workers, Detroit. 20c. “The principles 
of organization and collective action 


must be applied not only to increasing 


wages but also to the lowering of 


prices.” 


Helping People Help Themselves, by W. 
J. Campbell and R. Y. Giles, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet. 60c. A discussion 
of the part co-ops can play in the 
“Point Four Program”. 


“Reminiscences of a Cooperator”’ 
The Birth of a Movement by George 
Keen. 1950, 62 pp. Distributed 
free of charge through the courtesy 
of J. J. Harpell, Gardenvale, P.Q. 


This little booklet, subtitled “Remi- 
niscences of a Cooperator”, gives 
many interesting sidelights on the 
development of the cooperative move- 
For thirty-seven years Mr. 
Keen was general secretary of the 
Cooperative Union of Canada, and 
for nearly thirty-nine years he was 


ment. 


editor of The Canadian Cooperator. 
Thus he is particularly well qualified 
to relate the story of the trials and 
struggles. failures and successes of 
cooperators in Canada. 


It is an exciting story: how, from 
small and often discouraging begin- 
nings, the cooperative movement has 
grown until now it has about 1,250 
business organizations, with a total 
membership of over 1,127,000, and 
an annual business (year ending 
July 31, 1948) of $780,084,955. 
However, the numerical and financial 
growth is not the only, nor even the 


As Mr. Keen 


most important aspect. 











told the Fortieth 


gress of The Cooperative Union of 


Anniversary Con- 
Canada, “Cooperative philosophy pro- 
vides the means whereby. in_ the 
words of Tennyson, ‘each man may 
find his own in all men’s good, and 
all men work in noble brotherhood.’ 
It encourages all men. regardless of 
creed. to work 
possible field ot 


mutual advantage 


nationality. race. or 
together in every 
activity for thei 
on the basis of equity and a parity of 
right. This is not theory only. Co- 


operators have demonstrated it in 
practice in numerous ways, locally. 
nationally. and internationally. It has 
also been proved that such mutual 
interest and action have had a 
beneficial influence on human charac- 
ter. It is the only philosophy which 
the 


materialistic and oppressive mono- 


can  suecessfully counteract 
mania which is assuming epidemic 
proportions throughout the world. and 


which may engulf our civilization. 


HAVE WOMEN EQUAL RIGHTS? 
The Rights of Women, by Anne 
Francis. Behind the Headlines, 
Vol. X\. No. 4. Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Toronto. October. 
1950, 15e. 


This is a useful pamphlet which not 
only outlines the historical develop- 
ment of women’s rights but, what is 
more what 


Perhaps not 


important, summarizes 
their rights are today. 
all of us are aware that, although. 
women in Great Britain, the United 
States. and Canada, have full citizen- 
ship and political rights. accompanied 
by the right to hold public office, they 
are not allowed to serve on juries in 
seven out of the ten provinces. Single 
women have been given full legal 


rights. but in the Province of Quebe 
and U.S.A. 
married women (classed with minors. 
idiots, and aliens) are not legally able 
to enter 


twelve states in_ the 


into contracts. administer 


their own property, or keep their 
own earnings. There is equality of 
education but othe: 
fields, prejudice still plays a strong 
part. 

In the field the battle 
is still to be fought. The demand for 


special protective legislation has been 


here. as in 


economic 


met in varying degrees. but equal pay 
and equal opportunity for promotion 
are still denied to the majority of 
In the three countries this 
nationwide 


women. 
difference in pay does 
It is a threat to mens 
job security—i.e.. 


three things. 
women constitute 
a source of cheap labor: it means that 
a woman worker has to accept a lower 
standard of living. and it condones 
discrimination against one group on 
the grounds of sex. 

Anne Francis points out that the 
UN Status of 
Women and the UN Committee on 
Human Rights have done much to 
help further progress. but she warns 


Committee on the 


against relying on the influence of 
international organizations alone. She 
that will 


undertake an educational program as 


believes women have to 
individuals and in women’s organi- 
zations: they will have to take part 
in labor unions, particularly at policy 
levels: above all, they will have to 
take direct and aggressive action, 
particularly “political” action. 

Miss Francis closes by pointing to 
the apathy of Canadian women in 


relation to their political responsi- 


bility. Her suggestions for study 





questions and further reading. 


while 
not exhaustive. are certainly worth 


follow ing up. 
with the 


and those concerned 


subject of women’s rights 
will find this pamphlet a useful and 


easily readable summary. 


BARBARA Cass-BEGGs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS 

The Film and Fundamental Education by 
H. G. A. Hughes and Sinclair Rhode. 
Research and Publications Department 
of the Film Centre Ltd... 167/8 
ham Court Road, London W.1., 1950. 
20 pp. 25e. \ short essay on the 
importance of films and filmstrips in 
fundamental 
understanding 
tion tips, use 

The Vexican 
gramme by 
l nesco 


Totten- 


education; problems of 
through films, 
and organization, 
Cultural) Mission 
Lloyd H. Hughes. Third 
Monograph on Fundamental 
Education, Unesco, Paris, 1950. 76 pp., 
He. A report of the early adult educa- 
tional program in Mexico from the 
end of the Revolution up until 1936, 
followed by a description and evalua- 
tion of recent developments in spread- 
ing popular education by 
teams of 


produe 


Pro- 


sending out 
adult education 
and economic organization, 


experts on 


Frontiers in) Homemaking Education 
fdults by Elizabeth 
Office of Edueation, Federal 

Agency. Washington, 1950. 
\ well-written booklet on home 
economies, useful for those 
full time in the field as 
volunteer, 


Programs for 
Riner. 
Security 
63 pp. 
working 
well as the 


Recreation Activities for 
staff of the National 
ciation, Association Press. 
pp.. $3.00. This is not a 
manual but it is 
a great many 
for adults. lt 
“how-to-do-it”. 
music, 


fdults, by the 
Asso- 
1950. 177 
complete 
a breezy outline of 
recreational activities 
covers such matters as 
indoor activities, drama, 
and hobbies. games. 
and water sports. 


The Vobile Cinema and Radio 
Vans in Fundamental Education. Pre- 
pared by Film Centre, London for the 
series of Unesco monographs on Fun- 
damental Education. Unesco, 
1949. 192 pp. illustrated. The use 
of mobile vans for film and radio 

How to construct and equip 
Administration of 

extension program. 


Recreation 


Use of 


Paris. 


shows. 


the vans. such an 


Teaching Aids For Britain: United King- 
dom Information Office, Ottawa. Free. 
This brochure, in French and English, 
lists the multitude of services now 
offered by the Information Office. It 
covers films, filmstrips, picture sets, 
pamphlets, the UKIC library, reference 
papers, maps and posters. recording of 
poetry and = music, 
educational aids. 
for everyone in 


and many other 
A very useful guide 
adult education. 
Problems of Canadian City Growth by 
Albert Rose. Community Planning 
Association of Canada, Ottawa, 1950. 
27 pp. 50e. The handsomest booklet 
of the year. An essay on city planning 
employing the latest figures on city 
growth in Canada. Ilustrated by photo- 
graphs and charts of the fourteen lar 
gest cities. 





Northern Review 


OF WRITING AND THE 
ARTS IN CANADA 


the ONLY magazine single- 
mindedly devoted to the 


and 


pub- 


lication criticism of con- 


temporary Canadian writing of 
genuine 


BIRNEY. 


literary valwe.’—EARLE 


Contributors to the previous six 
included: E. J. Pratt, 
Ralph Gustafson, 
B. Brebner, L. A. Mac- 
Phelps, A. M. Klein, 
George Woodcock 
James Scott, Chester Duncan, Bar- 
Pentland, Good- 
ridge Roberts, Jacques de Tonnan- 
cour, Louis Dudek, Raymond Souster, 
James Reaney and many others 


issues have 
Dorothy Livesay, 
F. R. Scott, J 
Kay, Arthur L 
Desmond Pacey, 


bara Guy Glover, 


Northern Review 
APT. 5, 2475 VAN HORNE, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Subscriptions $3.00 per year (six 
issues.) Single copies 50 cents 


Ninth year of publication as 
First Statement and Northern Review 
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